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Hall  issues  sharp  rebuttal  to  LAPD,  after  national  search, 

critics  of  protection  program  picks  Gates  as  new  chief 


Recent  criticism  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment’s Witness  Protection  Program  has 
prompted  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service  to  issue  a strong,  point-by-point  de- 
fense of  his  agency’s  role  in  the  operation. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  last  month,  Director  William 
F..  Hall  emphasized  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  program  is  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  “those  individuals  who  are  in  danger  of 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury  because  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.” 

“In  fact,  if  one  assumes  that  deaths 
which  occurred  under  the  most  suspicious 
circumstances  are  attributable  to  system 
failures,  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
deaths  were  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
system  to  protect  a witness.”  he  declared. 
“When  viewed  against  the  fact  that  over 
6,000  witnesses  and  dependents  have  en- 
tered the  program  since  the  Marshals  Ser- 
vice first  began  its  participation,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  security  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  extraordinarily  successful." 

Noting  that  Hall  "covered  all  the 
points"  in  his  testimony,  Bill  Dempsey,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Marshals  Service,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  director 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee to  present  the  service's  point  of 
view  on  the  matter. 

Dempsey  declined  to  comment  on  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Senate  inquiry  but 
he  did  acknowledge  that  “there  have  been 
some  complaints"  regarding  the  program. 

Meanwhile,  one  Senate  source  said  that 
the  subcommittee  became  concerned  about 
the  protection  operation  last  summer, 
when  it  received  complaints  from  witnesses 
who  were  within  the  program’s  purview, 
from  the  media  and  from  Justice  Depart- 
ment personnel,  including  some  marshals. 

The  source  added  that  while  there  is 
currently  no  plan  for  legislative  action  that 
would  reshape  the  program,  the  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  publish  a staff  study  in 
the  coming  months  on  the  matter. 

A Justice  Department  task  force  has 
been  conducting  its  own  examination  of 
the  program’s  problems,  and  Dempsey 
noted  that  the  group  released  an  interim  re- 
port late  last  month  which  will  be  circu- 
lated throughout  the  department  to  pro- 
vide time  for  the  “affected  parties"  to  re- 
spond to  the  task  force's  recommendations 
before  a final  report  is  published. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  task 
force  and  subcommittee  actions  would  af- 
fect the  continued  existence  of  the  protec- 
tion operation,  Dempsey  replied,  "Every- 
one to  my  knowledge  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program.” 

In  his  testimony,  Hall  also  stressed  the 
need  for  the  program,  but  he  complained 
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that  "the  Marshal  has  more  work  than  men 
available  to  perform  the  assigned  tasks." 

Among  the  duties  that  the  service  has  to 
fulfill  in  regard  to  its  witness  function  are 
relocating  the  witness  and  his  family,  pro- 
viding a new  identity  for  its  clients  through 
legitimate  documentation  and  helping  to 
find  employment  for  the  witness  in  his  new 
location. 

Regarding  relocation  problems,  the  di- 
rector said  witness'complaints  that  house- 
hold furnishings  were  lost  or  damaged  in 
transit  to  their  new  locations  stemmed  in 
part  “from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  program,  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
has  insisted  that  it  have  total  responsibility 
for  the  witness  or  none  at  all,  and  as  a re- 
sult, allegations  of  damage  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty have  been  substantially  reduced." 

Hall  cited  similar  improvements  in  his 
agency's  efforts  to  obtain  identification 
documents  for  the  program's  clients.  “In 
the  early  stages  of  the  program,  adequate 
documentation  was  not  provided  to  wit- 
nesses," he  explained.  "However,  this  prob- 
lem has  largely  been  remedied.  We  now 
have  resources  capable  of  providing  us  with 
all  essential  documentation  needed  to  es- 
tablish a completely  secure  new  identity." 

Noting  that  marshals  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty"  in  securing  professional 
licenses,  marriage  certificates  and  post-high 
school  education  records  for  their  clients, 
the  director  said  that  some  sources  have 
stopped  providing  documentation  for  pro- 
gram participants.  “These  sources  have 
cited  the  program's  adverse  publicity  as  the 
major  reason  for  discontinuing  their  ser- 
vices," he  observed. 

In  regard  to  finding  jobs,  for  relocated 
witnesses,  Hall  contended  that,  according 
to  Justice  Department  guidelines  for  the 
program,  the  client  himself  "has  primary 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Los  Angeles  police  executive  Daryl  F. 
Gates  succeeded  Edward  M.  Davis  as  chief 
of  the  LAPD  late  last  month  after  ranking 
first  in  a widely  publicized  selection  pro- 
cess that  included  some  of  the  nation’s  top 
law  enforcement  talent. 

The  51-year-old  administrator  had  been 
the  assistant  chief  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's Office  of  Operations  since  1971, 
directing  all  uniform,  patrol,  traffic,  and  air 
support  operations  as  well  as  most  of  the 
force's  investigative  functions. 

Gates,  who  reportedly  has  finished  first 
in  every  promotion  exam  he  has  ever 
taken,  was  said  to  be  Davis'  number  one 
choice  as  his  successor.  The  former  chief 
resigned  earlier  this  year  to  pursue  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  governorship 
of  California. 

Noting  that  Gates  is  very  popular  within 
the  department,  observers  said  that  his 
March  28  appointment  was  well  received. 
H^  was  a protege  of  sorts  of  the  late  chief 
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William  H.  Parker,  whom  he  served  as  ad- 
jutant and  later  as  executive  officer.  But 
the  sources  speculated  that  Gates  would 
soon  imprint  his  own  administrative  style 
on  the  department. 

A World  War  II  veteran,  Gates  joined 
that  LAPD  in  1949,  becoming  a sergeant/ 
investigator  after  six  years  on  the  force.  He 
advanced  rapidly  after  his  first  promotion, 
achieving  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1959, 
captain  in  1963,  commander  in  1965, 
deputy  chief  in  1968,  and  assistant  chief  in 
1969. 

During  the  course  of  his  28-ycar  career, 
he  served  in  juvenile,  training  and  traffic  as- 
signments, commanded  a number  of  patrol 
districts,  headed  the  department's  Intelli- 
gence Division,  and  directed  its  Office  of 
Administrative  Services. 

A past  president  of  the  Peace  Officers 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Gates 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Highway  Safetv 


Committee  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  served  as  chair 
man  of  the  Host  Chief  Planning  Committee 
for  IACP's  84th  conference,  which  was 
held  in  Los  Angeles  last  year.  In  addition, 
he  is  an  editorial  consultant  to  the  asso- 
ciation’s Journal  of  Police  Science  and  Ad- 
ministration 

The  holder  of  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
public  administration  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  the  new  chief  has 
completed  one  year  of  graduate  work  at 
USC,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  univer- 
sity's Delinquency  Control  Institute  Con- 
ference Advisory  Committee. 

Lee  Brown  seen 
likely  to  get 
nod  in  Atlanta 

Lee  P.  Brown,  a leading  law  enforce- 
ment official  in  Multnomah  County  (Port- 
land), Oregon  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  nominated  as  Atlanta's  next  Public 
Safety  Commissioner,  to  succeed  A. 
Reginald  Eaves,  who  resigned  last  month  in 
the  wake  of  a police  exam  cheating  scan- 
dal. 

Brown’s  appointment  by  Mayor  May- 
nard Jackson  must  still  be  approved  by  At- 
lanta’s City  Council,  but  acting  department 
head  Calvin  Carter  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  Oregon  police  veteran  would 
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definitely  come  to  Atlanta  on  May  1 to 
sene  as  a consultant  to  the  combined  po- 
lice and  fire  force. 

Carter  explained  that  Brown  could  not 
become  the  permanent  commissioner  until 
Eaves'  resignation  officially  takes  effect  in 
early  June. 

Eaves  submitted  his  resignation  on 
March  10  shortly  after  it  was  alleged  that 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Information  sought  on  use  of 
hypnosis  in  law  enforcement 

A reporter  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
seeking  firsthand  information  on  the  use  of 
hypnosis  in  law  enforcement  for  inclusion 
in  an  upcoming  article.  Police,  psycholo- 
gists and  others  who  are  using  the  techni- 
que as  an  investigative  aid  should  contact: 
Ron  Alsop,  1325  Lakeside  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, OH  44114. 

NBS  equipment  report  analyzes 
police  communications  data 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
published  a report  on  police  communica- 
tions equipment  which  analyzes  the  results 
of  a 1976  survey  designed  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  previous  communication 
data  generated  by  NBS. 

Entitled  “Police  Communications 
Equipment  Survey  of  1976,"  the  study 
was  written  by  William  A.  Shand  and 
M.rshall  J.  Trcado  under  a grant  from 
LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice. 

“The  survey  was  designed  to  determine 
the  degree  of  utilization  of  law  enforce- 
ment communications  equipment  docu- 
mentation developed  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Standards  Laboratory  of  NBS  and 
the  need,  if  any,  for  additional  documenta- 
tion," a bureau  announcement  noted. 
"One  hundred  seventy-six  of  254  question- 
naires were  returned  by  respondents  for  a 
69  percent  rate  of  return." 

In  discussing  the  survey,  the  report 
touches  on  such  topics  as  communications 
equipments  standards  and  the  setting  of 
priorities  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  police  communications  devices. 

Baltimore  County  PD  gets  $75G 
to  study  management  functions 

The  Baltimore  County,  Maryland  Police 
Department  is  scheduled  to  undergo  a 
$75,000  in-depth  management  study  which 
will  complement  an  ongoing  departmental 
"self-examination"  initiated  by  first-year 
Chief  Cornelius  J.  Behan. 

In  announcing  the  project  which  will  be 
financed  by  an  LEAA  grant,  County  Exec- 
utive Theodore  G.  Venetoulis  praised 
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Behan  as  the  “catalyst  for  a new  profes- 
sionalism" in  the  department. 

“Under  his  direction,  an  important  self- 
examination  of  the  overall  structure  of 
the  county  police  department  has  been 
launched  by  committees  of  police  person- 
nel from  almost  every  rank,  working  in 
unison,”  he  said.  “The  study  this  grant 
makes  possible  will  provide  these  commit- 
tees and  the  chief  with  the  necessary  data 
they  need  to  make  sound  decisions.” 

Venetoulis  explained  that  the  Federal 
money  will  be  used  to  hire  an  independent 
consultant  who  will  study  the  performance 
of  the  department,  examining  how  specific 
police  programs  have  functioned  and  deter- 
mining how  well  the  force  is  equipped  to 
handle  problems  that  might  arise  in  the 
future. 

“In  particular,  this  study  will  examine 
whether  the  police  planning  unit  as  it  is 
now  structured  is  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  county's  development,”  the  county 
executive  observed,  "Whether  current  intel- 
ligence activities  are  adequate  for  the  de- 
partment's needs,  and  how  well  various 
management  functions  are  being  carried 
out.” 

San  Jose  police  score  high  in 
poll  of  citizen  satisfaction 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  cost- 
effective  survey  of  citizen  satisfaction  with 
a municipal  police  force,  the  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia Police  Department  has  discovered 
that  seven  out  of  10  city  residents  feel  the 
department  is  “doing  an  excellent  job." 

In  publicizing  the  results  of  the  poll  last 
month,  Police  Chief  Joseph  D.  McNamara 
noted  that  793  randomly  selected  citizens, 
representing  a cross  section  of  the  city’s 
population,  were  surveyed  by  five  indepen- 
dent telephone  interviewers. 

Noting  that  the  polling  operation  re- 
quired only  $1,600  out  of  his  $28  million 
departmental  budget,  the  chief  called  the 
survey  “a  landmark  in  police  and  public 
administration." 

“Government  is  frequently  criticized  for 
doing  what  it  thinks  best  regardless  of  pub- 
lic desires  and  needs,"  he  said.  “This  survey 
technique,  which  the  department  intends 
to  continue,  shows  that  public  agencies  can 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  millions  of 
dollars  at  extremely  low  cost." 

Calling  the  results  of  the  survey  “an  as- 
tounding vote  of  confidence,"  McNamara 
revealed  that  90  percent  of  the  citizens 
who  called  for  police  assistance  felt  posi- 
tive about  the  service  they  received,  while 
93  percent  said  they  would  call  the  depart- 
ment again  for  similar  problems. 

Related  figures  showed  that  71  percent 
of  those  surveyed  felt  that  San  Jose  police 
officers  had  sincerely  tried  to  help  them 
and  only  six  percent  said  the  officers  had 
not  attempted  to  provide  adequate  aid. 


Regarding  random  citizen  contact  with 
the  police,  the  poll  found  tht  89  percent  of 
the  residents  felt  the  officers  had  made  suf- 
ficient explanations  and  had  adequately 
answered  their  questions.  More  than  eight 
out  of  10  said  that  the  officers  were 
courteous,  while  only  11  percent  thought 
there  had  been  some  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  police. 

Although  three  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed rated  overall  departmental  perfor- 
mance as  poor,  and  16  percent  reported 
negative  feelings  toward  the  patrol  force, 
70  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they  felt 
positive  toward  the  city’s  police  officers. 

Commenting  on  the  negative  responses, 
McNamara  stated  that  the  department  has 
an  obligation  to  try  to  change  those  at- 
titudes. "Training  emphasis  will  be  in- 
creased to  show  that  sarcastic  or  other  in- 
appropriate attitudes  on  the  part  of  any 
one  officer  damages  the  entire  depart- 
ment’s reputation,”  he  said. 

Stressing  the  need  for  good  police/com- 
munity relations,  McNamara  noted  that  a 
police  department  “lives  on  the  informa- 
tion and  cooperation  provided  by  the  pub- 
lic” and  that  negative  public  attitudes 
toward  police  result  in  less  cooperation  and 
decreased  law  enforcement  effectiveness. 

The  chief  cited  survey  statistics  which 
revealed  that  while  only  17  percent  of  the 
public  knew  the  beat  officer  in  their  com- 
munity, 67  percent  indicated  that  they 
have  a desire  to  know  the  beat  officer  and 
want  more  personal  contact  and  crime  pre- 
vention information  from  the  police. 

McNamara  declared  that  the  figures 
underscore  the  importance  of  manage- 
ment’s position  toward  increasing  the  dura- 
tion of  beat  assignments  from  four-month 
to  one-year  periods. 

GAO  asks  leniency  toward 
FBI  in  requests  for  Fol  data 

The  FBI’s  difficulties  is  processing  the 
many  requests  by  individuals  for  their  files 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
prompted  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  suggests  that  the  bureau  be  given  more 
time  to  deal  with  the  crush  of  paperwork. 
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Testifying  before  the  House  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  subcommittee 
earlier  this  month.  Victor  Lowe,  the  di- 
rector of  GAO’s  general  government  divi- 
sion, noted  that  over  the  last  three  years 
the  FBI  received  more  than  48,000  re- 
quests from  citizens  who  wanted  to  know 
what  information  the  government  had 
accumulated  about  them. 

Citing  GAO  projections,  Lowe  esti- 
mated that  20,000  to  23,000  more  inquir- 
ies would  be  made  by  1979,  and  he  indi- 
cated that  the  bureau  would  continue  to 
fall  behind,  in  spite  of  a $2.8  million  pro- 
ject which  was  initiated  last  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  delay  in  answering. 
That  program,  he  said,  reduced  the  bu- 
reau’s backlog  from  7,566  in  May  1977  to 
4,910  by  September  1977. 

The  GAO  official  stated  that  his  agency 
believes  that  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act's  10-day  limit  for  responding  to  re- 
quests is  “unrealistic,”  noting  that  the  law 
should  make  the  FBI  acknowledge  an  in- 
quiry in  10  working  days  and  provide  a full 
response  in  30  additional  working  days. 
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Mexico,  Calif,  move  to  curb 
traffic  in  stolen  vehicles 


Study  sees  betting  enforcement 
as  a legal  enigma  for  police 


began  to  trace  several  tractors  stolen  from 
rental  agencies  in  the  state.  The 
information  that  was  gathered  led  to  a 
group  of  California  criminal  who  were  pass- 
ing bad  checks,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Mexican  theft  ring. 

When  Sewell  and  Gomez  picked  up  the 
investigation  in  Mexico  in  mid-February, 
they  identified  18  stolen  vehicles  valued  at 
$85,000.  “Mexican  officials  were  extreme- 
ly cooperative,”  Craig  said.  "We  couldn't 
have  made  this  much  progress  without 
Continued  on  Page  6 

SFPD  to  improve 
service  to  Chinese 
under  LEAA  pact 

San  Francisco  has  agreed  to  “significant- 
ly improve”  police  services  to  its  Chinese- 
speaking residents  under  the  threat  of 
losing  its  Federal  criminal  justice  funding, 
according  to  a recent  LEAA  announce- 
ment. 

Calling  the  agreement  between  the  city’s 
police  department  and  LEAA  the  first  step 
in  the  agency’s  program  to  improve  civil 
rights  compliance,  Acting  LEAA  Adminis- 
trator James  M.  H.  Gregg  said  that  the  pact 
represents  the  first  Federal  action  to  re- 
quire that  a local  government  deliver  equit- 
able law  enforcement  services  to  a parti- 
cular segment  of  a community. 

“The  San  Francisco  agreement  symbol- 
izes the  agency’s  commitment  to  assure 
that  all  recipients  of  LEAA  funding  are 
fully  aware  of  their  civil  rights  compliance 
responsibilities,”  he  noted.  “LEAA’s  con- 
cern encompasses  not  only  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  but  also  the  provision 
of  full  criminal  justice  services  to,  all  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  racial  or  social  back- 
Continucd  on  Page  13 


Legalization  of  some  forms  of  gambling 
does  not  lighten  the  police  load  in  enforc- 
ing wagenng  statutes,  according  to  a re- 
cently released  study  which  found  no  evi- 
dence that  legalized  betting  decreases  ille- 
gal gambling. 

A report  on  the  study,  which  polled  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens  and  newspaper  re- 
porters in  17  major  American  cities,  noted 
that  local  police  and  prosecutors,  rather 
than  state  statutes,  determine  the  way 
gambling  laws  are  enforced.  Variations  in 
state  laws  have  virtually  no  effect  on  gam- 
bling law  enforcement,  the  study  declared. 

Conducted  by  the  Center  for  Survey  Re- 
search under  a $277,503  LEAA  grant,  the 
22-month  project  discovered  that  only  two 
percent  of  police  manpower  is  allocated  to 
gambling  law  enforcement  and  that  it  con- 
sists mainly  of  gambling  or  vice  specialists. 

The  researchers  said  the  situation  has 
created  a dilemma  for  police.  The  low  pri- 
ority of  gambling  violations  defined  as  ille- 
gal under  state  laws  does  not  justify  signifi- 
cant resource  allocation,  they  explained, 
creating  a condition  where  limited  enforce- 
ment is  virtually  built  into  the  laws  them- 
selves. 

While  most  of  the  police  officers  and 
private  citizens  polled  ranked  gambling  vio- 
lations very  low  in  their  perception  of 
criminal  justice  system  priorities,  they  ex- 
pressed concern  about  gambling's  relation 
to  corruption  and  organized  crime. 

The  report  noted  that  prosecutors  and 
police  continuously  disagreed  over  the  ap- 
propriate penalty  for  commercial  gambling 
operators  who  could  not  be  tied  directly  to 
crime  syndicates.  While  the  municipal  at- 
torneys saw  the  operators  as  minor  offend- 
ers and  recommended  "trivial”  penalties, 
the  police  pressed  for  sentences  that  would 
put  the  commercial  gambler  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  conflict  often  resulted  in  police 


Greater  productivity  is  goal  as  NY  town’s  PD 
uses  civilians  to  handle  non-police  chores 


The  investigation  and  subsequent 
break-up  of  an  international  auto  theft  by 
the  California  Highway  patrol  has  led  to  an 
informal  agreement  between  authorities  in 
Mexico  and  California  that  is  designed  to 
improve  procedures  for  shutting  off  the 
over-the-border  flow  of  stolen  vehicles,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  announcement  by  CHP 
Commissioner  Glen  Craig. 

Noting  that  the  Mexican  connection  was 
made  by  two  CHP  vehicle  theft  lieutenants 
who  were  investigating  the  ring,  Craig  said 
the  men,  Glenn  Sewell  and  Ed  Gomez, 
“worked  out  preliminary  agreements  with 
authorities  there  to  exchange  registration 
information  on  a timely  basis,  periodically 
compare  computerized  vehicle  theft  data 
maintained  by  both  nations,  and  begin 
work  on  suggested  amendments  to  a 1937 
treaty  to  facilitate  the  prompt  return  of 
stolen  vehicles  between  nations.” 

Although  Craig  called  the  theft  ring 
"one  of  the  largest  ever  uncovered  in  Cali- 
fornia,” he  said  the  agreement  established 
with  Mexico  “overshadows  the  break-up" 
of  the  operation.  He  noted  that  one  poten- 
tial benefit  of  the  liaison  is' a tightening  of 
the  procedures  used  when  a California 
vehicle  is  registered  in  Mexico." 

Pointing  out  that  the  recovery  of  stolen 
vehicles  from  Mexico  has  traditionally  been 
an  unwieldy  process  due  to  treaty  require- 
ments, the  commissioner  said  his  agency 
will  draft  amendments  to  the  41-year-old 
document  in  an  attempt  to  streamline  the 
system.  “We  also  will  develop  an  informa- 
tional package  for  American  citizens  who 
are  attempting  to  recover  a stolen  vehicle 
from  Mexico,”  he  added. 

Tracing  the  chronology  of  the  probe 
that  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  anit- 
theft  procedures,  a CHP  announcement 
noted  that  the  investigation  started  several 
months  ago  when  a CHP  auto  theft  unit 


By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

The  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  Police 
Department,  in  an  effort  to  improve  its 
services  to  the  community,  has  instituted  a 
multifaceted  productivity  program  that 
will  include  the  introduction  of  com- 
munity service  workers  (CSW’s),  a neigh- 
borhood patrol  team,  increased  mandatory 
training  and  a police  productivity  improve- 
ment program. 

New  Rochelle  officers  “don’t,  for  the 
most  part,  do  police  work  that  relates  to 
investigating  and  preventing  crime,”  Police 
Commissioner  William  Hegarty  said,  adding 
that  it  was  from  this  conviction  that  the 
community  service  worker  program  ori- 
ginated. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
relieve  skilled  police  employees  of  the 
many  duties  that  do  not  relate  to  police 
work.  A $195,386  grant  from  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  enabled  New  Rochelle  to  hire 
twelve  CSW’s  in  order  to  provide  a variety 
of  community  service  duties  and  permit 
the  department  to  increase  the  availability 
and  productivity  of  patrolmen  and  women 
during  the  critical  hours  of  8:00  A.M.  to 
12:00  midnight. 

Fullfilling  its  goal  of  increasing  the 
delivery  of  community  services  during  a 
time  of  fiscal  austerity  in  the  city,  the 
project  has  enabled  the  department  to  pro- 
vide additional  police  services  to  the  com- 


William  Hegarty 

munity  without  any  further  costs  to  the 
New  Rochelle  taxpayer,  according  to 
Hegarty. 

The  CSW  force,  composed  of  six  male 
and  six  female  civilians,  is  under  direct 
supervison  of  police  sergeants,  and  it  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  disposition  of 
a variety  of  community  service  duties,  in- 
cluding motorist  assistance,  excessive  noise 
complaints,  parking  enforcement,  minor 
theft  reports,  missing  or  sick  person  re- 
ports, school  crossing  assignments  and 
animal  complaints. 

Salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  com- 
munity service  workers  amount  to  $12,000 


for  each  employee,  compared  to  the 
$24,000  that  a regular  police  officer  re- 
ceives in  wages  and  fringes.  However,  Com- 
missioner Hegarty  stressed  that  “these 
civilians  are  not  intended  to  replace  regular 
police  officers.”  The  grant  will  provide 
funding  for  two  years,  by  which  time  New 
Rochelle  will  have  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
these  employees,  part  of  which,  Hegarty 
indicates,  the  city  has  already  assumed. 

The  twelve  CSW’s  were  hired  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  fiscal  crunch  in  New 
Rochelle  had  necessitated  the  layoff  of 
several  police  officers,  causing  some  ill  feel- 
ings in  the  department  towards  the  civilians 
by  the  regular  officers.  “The  problem  the 
officers  had  was  with  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  laid  off  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tion of  CSWs,  not  with  the  actual  services 
they  were  providing,"  stated  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Michael  Armiento.  “Now  that 
those  who  were  laid  off  arc  back  on  the 
job,  the  cops  realize  the  CSWs  are  a real 
asset.’’ 

A second  phase  of  the  program  involves 
a neighborhood  patrol  team  project,  in 
which  a team  consisting  of  one  lieutenant, 
two  sergeants,  fifteen  police  officers  and 
three  community  service  workers  is  direct- 
ly responsibile  and  accountable  for  the  pro- 
per delivery  of  all  essential  police  services 
during  assigned  tours  of  duty. 

Each  team  is  assigned  to  a . variety  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 


frustration  about  gambling  law  enforce- 
ment, the  researchers  said. 

Apparently,  prosecutors  have  the  upper 
hand  in  the  conflict.  The  report  called  the 
prosecutor  the  most  important  determi- 
nant of  the  outcome  of  a commercial  gam- 
bling arrest,  explaining  that  he  or  she  is  res- 
ponsible for  deciding  whether  to  accept  the 
charges,  whether  to  plea  bargain,  what  bar- 
gain to  strike,  and  what  penalty  to  recom- 
mend. 

Noting  that  there  was  a wide  disparity 
in  enforcement  of  gambling  laws  in  the  sur- 
vey cities,  Fred  Hcinzclmann,  LEAA’s  pro- 
ject monitor  for  the  study,  said  that  one 
city  rejected  98  percent  of  the  gambling 
cases  referred  for  prosecution.  He  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  city  was  atypical, 
adding  that  most  gambling  cases  presented 
for  prosecution  are  not  rejected. 

Hcinzclmann  stressed  the  study’s  major 
conclusion,  which  declared  that  local  poli- 
cies in  regard  to  gambling  arc  far  more  im- 
portant than  what  state  legislatures  say  the 
law  should  be. 

“In  examining  the  form  of  anti-gam- 
bling laws,  no  evidence  was  found  that  it 
made  any  difference  how  the  laws  were 
written  or  what  penalties  were  prescribed 
in  affecting  the  case  or  the  results  of 
enforcement,"  he  stated  in  a review  of  the 
project.  'To  the  extent  that  there  was 
variation,  it  could  be  attributed  to  the 
organization  and  policies  of  the  police, 
prosecutors  and  the  courts." 

But  the  study  indicated  that  local  poli- 
cies toward  gambling  arc  often  unclear, 
noting  that  few  departments  spell  out  the 
priorities  and  limits  of  enforcing  state 
wagering  statutes. 

Specifically,  the  researchers  reported 
that  60  percent  of  all  police  officers  felt 
that  departmental  policies  for  gambling  law 
enforcement  were  not  clear,  while  70  per- 
cent noted  that  the  “average"  police  offi- 
cers, who  had  not  received  special  training 
or  experience,  "could  not  recognize  evi- 
dence of  illegal  gambling  if  [they]  saw  it." 

The  study  found  that  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  sample  departments  clearly 
attempted  to  control  open  gambling  ag- 
gressively and  another  three  or  four  en- 
countered very  little  illegal  wagering.  Simi- 
larly, the  report  noted  that  of  the  1 1 
sample  cities  where  there  were  illegal  num- 
bers games  in  operation,  three  of  the  mu- 
nicipal departments  made  virtually  no 
numbers  arrests. 

Acknowledging  that  "gambling  law  en- 
forcement is  distinctly  unattractive  to  po- 
lice," the  report  stated  that  it  was  never- 
theless important  that  the  laws  be  enforced 
to  the  extent  police  budgets  and  personnel 
permit. 

Commenting  on  a study  finding  which 
showed  that  citizens  put  a low  priority  on 
gambling  law  enforcement,  Heinzelmann 
said  that  the  public  "perceives  non-enforce- 
ment of  gambling  laws  as  being  synony- 
mous with  police  corruption.  Even  though 
this  is  often  not  the  case,  it  is  necessary  for 
police  to  maintain  their  integrity  in  the 
public's  mind." 

Another  aspect  of  the  study  to  support 
Hcinzclmann 's  hypothesis,  noting  that  citi- 
zens arc  more  likely  to  be  concerned  about 
non-enforcement  of  gambling  than  about 
overly  aggressive  enforcement. 

All  17  cities  reported  that  the  major  rea- 
son for  enforcing  gambling  laws  was  to 
combat  organized  crime,  but  in  only  seven 
of  the  municipalities  was  it  felt  that  illegal 
gambling  operations  were  directly  con- 
Continucd  on  Page  6 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  0 & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 

Cl 697  Assistant  Deputy  Superihtendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 10.00 

01698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C56  Attorney 10.00 

C57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

Cl  973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

Cl  700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Cl  701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

Cl  173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2 148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 1 85  Chief  Security  Officer 1 0.00 

01203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Cl  69  Correction  Sergeant . 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator .8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons.  10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

G1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-258  Fireman  txaminations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant  . 8.00 


0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

0364  Inspector 6.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

0377  Investigator 6.00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations- All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

01741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 1 0.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer.  . . 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney  . . '10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 51  State  Trooper 6.00 

01744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman  ...  * 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Supreme  Court 


Following  arc  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Judge's  Instructions  to  the  Jury 

Justice  Stewart  delivered  a 6-to-2  deci- 
sion which  held  that  there  was  no  violation 
of  "the  privilege  against  compulsory  self- 
incrimination guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments,"  when  a state 
trial  judge  instructed  the  jury  “not  to  draw 
any  adverse  inference  from  the  defen- 
dant’s decision  not  to  testify  in  his  behalf," 
over  the  objection  of  defense  counsel. 

Petitioner  was  convicted  of  escape  in 
the  second  degree  in  an  Oregon  court  after 
the  judge  properly  charged  the  jury  over 
the  objections  of  the  defense  counsel.  The 
Oregon  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  convic- 
tion and  ordered  a new  trial.  The  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  however,  reaffirmed  the 
conviction. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  upholding,  re- 
jected the  petitioner’s  argument  that  the 
judge,  in  charging  the  jury  and  bringing  to 
their  attention  that  petitioner  had  not  tes- 
tified, had  in  effect  waved  "a  red  flag  in 
front  of  the  jury."  Counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioner, relying  on  Griffin  v.  California,  380 
U.S.  609,  argued  unsuccessfully  that  the 
Constitution  “forbids  either  comment  by 
the  prosecution  on  the  accused's  silence  or 
instructions  by  the  court  that  such  silence 
is  evidence  of  guilt.” 

Noting  that  the  Griffin  case  only  ap- 
plied to  "adverse”  comments,  the  majority 
said  the  facts  of  the  present  case  did  not 
conform.  The  majority  opinion  concluded 
that:  “The  very  purpose  of  a jury  charge  is 
to  flag  the  jurors’  attention  to  concepts 
that  must  not  be  misunderstood,  such  as 
reasonable  doubt  and  burden  of  proof.  To 
instruct  them  in  the  meaning  of  the  priv- 
ilege against  compulsory  self-incrimination 
is  no  different." 

Justice  Stevens  dissented,  writing  from 
the  premise  that  "most  people  who  are  for- 
mally charged  with  crime  are  guilty;  yet  we 
presume  innocence  until  the  trial  is  over." 
Justice  Marshall  rejected  the  initial  pre- 
sumption but  agreed  with  the  remainder  of 
the  dissent. 

Relying  heavily  on  Mark  Anthony’s 
classic  speech  in  Act  III,  Scene  II  of 
Shakespeare’s  "Julius  Caesar,  the  dissent 
contended  that  instructions  to  a jury  can 
be  put  in  such  a way  as  to  imply  guilt. 
Stevens  concluded  that  for  the  judge  or 
prosecutor  to  call  the  defendant’s  decision 
not  to  testify  to  the  jury’s  attention  has  an 
unmistakably  negative  effect  on  the  de- 
fendant. “Even  if  jurors  try  faithfully  to 
obey  their  instructions,  the  connection  be- 
tween silence  and  guilt  is  often  too  direct 
and  too  natural  to  be  resisted.  When  the 
jurors  have  in  fact  overlooked  it,  telling 
them  to  ignore  the  defendant’s  silence  is 
like  telling  them  not  to  think  of  a white 
bear,”  the  Justice  wrote. 

Left  open  by  this  decision  is  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
judge  in  a trial  court  may  overrule  defense 
counsel’s  requests,  when  so  doing  may  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  defendant.  (Lake- 
side v.  Oregon,  No.  76-6942,  announced 
March  22,  1978.) 

Jury  Size 

In  an  unanimous  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  in  a “state  trial  for  a 
non-petty  criminal  offense  before  a jury  of 
fewer  than  six  members,"  there  exists  a 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  a trial  by  jury 


guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  and  14th  Amend- 
ments. 

While  there  was  little  agreement  among 
Justices  participating  in  the  decision  as  to 
why  six  was  the  minimum  number  of 
jurors  needed,  there  was  a general  accord 
that  no  less  than  six  jurors  would  consti- 
tute a jury. 

The  petitioner  was  convicted  by  a five- 
member  jury  in  the  Criminal  C6urt  of 
Fulton  County,  Georgia  for  “distributing 
obscene  materials  in  violation  of  Georgia 
Code  Section  26-2101  in  that  the  said  ac- 
cused did,  knowing  the  obscene  nature 
thereof,  exhibit  a motion  picture  film  en- 
titled ‘Behind  the  Green  Door.'  ” The  de- 
fendant’s motion  to  be  tried  before  a 12- 
member  jury  was  denied. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  affirmed  the  conviction  and  re- 
jected four  procedural  arguments  and  the 
contention  that  a five-man  jury  was  a de- 
privation of  the  Sixth  and  14th  Amend- 
ment right  to  a trial  by  jury.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  denied  certiorari. 

Justice  Blackmun  announced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  — so  named  because  it 
failed  to  receive  a majority  of  the  Justice’s 
support  - in  which  he  concluded  that 
“neither  the  financial  benefit  nor  the  du- 
bious time-saving  benefit  claimed  is  a fac- 
tor of  sufficient  significance  to  offset  the 
substantial  threat  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  that  reducing  the  jury  from  six 
to  five  would  create.” 

In  his  lengthy  opinion,  Blackmun  ex- 
plianed  that  the  “Sixth  Amendment  man- 
dated a jury  only  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
mote group  deliberation,  to  insulate  mem- 
bers from  outside  intimidation,  and  to  pro- 
vide a representative  cross-section  of  the 
community."  The  footnotes  to  the  opinion 
contain  an  exhaustive  bibliography  on  the 
literature  of  the  jury,  and  the  experiements 
that  were  conducted  by  social  psycholo- 
gists to  explain  the  jury  process. 

Justice  Stevens  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Court  who  joined  Blackmun  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  although  in  a sep- 
arate concurring  opinion  Stevens  added:  “I 
have  not  altered  the  views  I expressed  in 
Marks  v.  United  States, 430  U.S.  188,”  with 
regard  to  obscenity  cases. 

Holding  more  to  the  specific  facts  of  the 
case  Justices  Brennan,  Stewart  and  Mar- 
shall stated  in  a concurring  opinion  that 
while  they  are  in  favor  of  a minimum  of  six 
members  on  juries  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  should  have 
been  reversed  and  the  case  remanded. 

Concurring  in  the  judgment,  Justice 
White  wrote  “that  a jury  of  fewer  than  six 
persons  would  fail  to  represent  the  sense  of 
the  community  and  hence  not  satisfy  the 
fair  cross-section  requirement  of  the  Sixth 
and  14th  Amendments." 

A brief  concurring  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Powell,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice  Rchnquist, 
maintained  that  “the  line  between  five-  and 
six-member  juries  is  difficult  to  justify,  but 
a line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere  if  the 
substance  of  jury  trial  is  to  be  preserved." 

In  spite  of  the  various  rationales  em- 
ployed by  the  Justices  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  a jury  must  contain  at  least 
six  persons,  there  was  complete  agreement 
on  that  number  as  a minimum.  In  light  of 
Continued  on  Page  6 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Hagoth:  voice  stress  analysis 
instantly  over  the  telephone 

The  steady  advance  of  technology  has  brought  many  new  techniques  to  law 
enforcement  and  to  private  industry  as  well.  The  polygraph  test,  which  stood  alone 
in  its  field  for  several  decades,  has  been  joined  by  voiceprint  analysis,  in  which 
spectrographs  of  an  unknown  voice  taped  over  a telephone  can  be  compared  with  a 
known  one  for  identification,  and  now  by  voice-stress  analysis,  which,  like  the  lie 
detector  test,  aims  at  determining  the  veracity  of  the  speaker’s  statements. 

The  voice-stress  analyzer  measures  changes  in  microtrcmors  in  the  voice. 
According  to  one  manufacturer,  these  tremors  occur  normally  at  a rate  of  8 to  14 
cycles  per  second,  but  arc  generally  absent  when  the  speaker  is  under  any  form  of 
psychological  stress,  particularly  when  he  is  lying. 

Most  famous  among  the  producers  of  voice-stress  analyzers  is  the  Hagoth 
Corporation  of  Issaquah,  Washington.  The  Hagoth  works  directly  over  the 
telephone,  enabling  the  listener  instantly  to  read  changes  in  the  stress  level  of  the 
speaker,  without  requiring  a tape  recording. 

Richard  Hagoth,  corporation  president,  claims  that  most  of  his  customers  have 
been  businessmen,  people  interested  in  finding  out  how  reliable  suppliers  may  be, 
whether  the  other  party  in  a negotiation  truly  is  or  is  not  willing  to  go  any  higher  in 
his  offer,  and  other  similar  matters. 

Hagoth  received  publicity  in  the  wake  of  the  1976  Presidential  Debates. 
Applying  his  voice-stress  analyzer  to  the  televised  events,  he  concluded  that  Gerald 
Ford  was  generally  more  truthful,  and  that  Mr.  Carter’s  statements  on  "secret 
treaties,"  “foreign  policy  confusion”  and  "capabilities  of  the  American  people” 
showed  high  levels  of  stress,  and  were,  in  Hagoth 's  view,  insincere.  (Hagoth ’s  report 
was  not  made  public  until  just  after  the  election.) 

The  Hagoth  voice-stress  analyzer  sells  for  $1,500  and  has  eight  green  lights  and 
eight  red  lights.  Red  indicates  stress,  green  the  absence  of  it. 

In  information  accompanying  each  unit,  Hagoth  outlines  the  several  possible 
causes  df  the  appearance  of  stress  in  the  voice.  Among  diem  arc:  speaker’s 
reservations  or  suspicions  about  the  listener-,  physical  pain;  apparent  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  other  interviewing  party;  personal  associations  with  the  subject 
matter  which,  although  irrelevant  to  the  trust  of  his  statement,  arouse  an  emotional 
response,  and  personal  problems  dominating  the  speaker’s  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
conversation. 

Given  all  these  possible  causes  of  voice  stress,  Hagoth  recommends  a fairly 
complicated  system  of  questioning  when  the  product  is  to  be  used  in  an  overt 
interview.  This  system  establishes  controls  to  counterbalance  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  the  person  being  interviewed.  Hagoth  even  suggests  what  he  terms 
the  “Columbo  Technique”  - questions  posed  as  mere  afterthoughts,  as  with  “Oh, 
by  the  way.  . .”  or  "Just  one  more  thing.  . . ." 

Hagoth  also  points  out  that  although  the  change  in  stress  level  will  usually 
occur  at  the  moment  of  the  most  significant  word,  the  listener  should  take  into 
account  the  speaker’s  speed.  In  odicr  words,  with  a rapid  speaker,  the  stress  will  fall 
on  the  succeeding  words,  but  on  the  preceding  word  with  a very  deliberate  speaker. 
Sometimes  unusually  slow  and  considered  speech  is  an  indication  of  concealment, 
he  says. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  Hagoth  voice-stress  analyzer  should  heed  several 
caveats.  First,  the  device  is  of  questionable  legality  in  some  states,  In  September 
1977,  Senator  Birch  Bayh  introduced  a bill  which  would  outlaw  the  use  of  any 
"polygraph  type”  instrument  for  screening  except  by  law  enforcement  authorities. 
Even  without  this  law,  the  use  of  Hagoth  with  a tape  recorder  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  being  recorded  is  clearly  illegal  in  many  places. 

However,  because  the  Hagoth  is  about  the  size  of  a portable  tape  recorder  and 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  line, 
enforcement  of  these  laws  will  remain  virtually  impossible.  But  if  a businessman 
escapes  detection  by  law  enforcement  authorities,  even  a suspicion  among  his 
colleagues  that  he  uses  such  a device  could  be  disastrous  for  business  relationships. 

The  Hagoth ’s  use  to  date  has  generally  been  confined  to  private  business  and 
professional  people,  who  desire  a product  which  gives  them  a simultaneous  reading. 
For  obvious  reasons,  law  enforcement  agencies  require  a tape  recording,  and 
although  the  Hagoth  can  also  produce  this,  police  seem  to  have  been  purchasing 
from  the  two  other  companies  which  make  such  equipment,  Dcktor 
Counterintelligence  of  Springfield,  Virginia  and  Law  Enforcement  Associates  of 
Belleville,  New  Jersey. 

Critics  of  the  voice-stress  analyzer  point  out  that  this  device  monitors  only  one 
body  function,  whereas  the  polygraph  monitors  three:  blood  pressure,  respiration 
and  the  electrical  conductivity  of  skin  surfaces. 

It  may  be  that  the  most  useful  application  of  the  analyzer  is  to  confirm 
suspicions  or  intuitions.  For  example,  without  commenting  on  Mr.  Carter's  relative 
merit,  the  Hagoth  findings  do  not  appear  so  startling  when  one  considers  that  all 
aspiring  candidates  attempt  to  paint  a bleak  picture  of  the  current  state  of  affairs, 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  as  glum  as  they  appear,  and  even  when  they  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  believe  that  they  are. 

• • • 

(Mr.  Ordivay  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Boulevard,  Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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US  Marshals’  witness  protection  setup  defended  before  Senate 


Continued  from  Page  1 

responsibility"  for  obtaining  employment. 

Although  the  Marshals  Service  does  not 
attempt  to  assist  the  witness  in  his  job 
search,  the  director  noted  that  the  employ- 
ment problem  is  a difficult  one  to  resolve, 
adding  that  the  witnesses  generally  have  no 
marketable  skills  and  arc  often  unwilling 
to  work  at  jobs  which  provide  “only 
moderate  income." 

“The  number  of  witnesses  currently  en- 
tering the  program  is  substantial  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  a headquarters-based  em- 
ployment agency  can  create  jobs  in  the 
numerous  locations  where  witnesses  are  re- 
located,” he  said.  “Job  development  must 
be  locally  centered." 

Commenting  on  overall  participant  satis- 
faction, Hall  cited  figures  from  the  Justice 
Department's  task  force  which  showed  that 
90  percent  of  the  clients  polled  said  that 
the  program  was  "worthwhile." 


“Importantly,  70  percent  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  surveyed  and  responded, 
indicated  that  if  they  could  make  a deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram again,  knowing  what  they  know  now, 
they  would  still  enter  the  Witness  Pro- 
tection Program,"  he  added. 

Hall  told  the  senators  that  the  level  of 
client  satisfaction  could  be  even  higher  if 
witnesses  were  made  aware  of  “what  the 
program  can  and  cannot  do”  before  they 
agree  to  participate  in  it.  “Time  and  time 
again,  witnesses  have  complained  that  ex- 
travagant promises  were  made  to  them  by 
sponsoring  attorneys  and  case  agents, 
which  were  never  fulfilled  by  the  Marshals 
Service  because  the  service  could  not  do  so 
under  departmental  regulations,”  he  re- 
ported. 

To  remedy  the  problem,  Hall  said  that 
the  service  has  issued  a "comprehensive 
memorandum  of  understanding”  that  calls 


for  improved  pre-entry  briefings  in  which  a 
potential  participant  is  given  a realistic  ap- 
praisal of  what  he  can  expect  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

"In  several  instances  where  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  this,  the  witness  has 
decided  not  to  enter  the  program."  the  di- 
rector noted.  “Such  a result  is  far  better 
than  having  a frustrated  witness.” 

The  complaints  of  one  frustrated  par- 
ticipant in  the  program  were  highlighted 
last  September  in  a New  York  Times  fea- 
ture article.  The  witness  said  he  had  re- 
quested a life  insurance  policy  on  himself 
equivalent  to  one  given  to  an  FBI  agent,  a 
loan  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion so  that  he  could  continue  his  career  in 
his  new  location,  and  the  reinvestigation  of 
his  conviction  for  a crime  he  said  he  did 
not  commit. 

Supreme 
Court  Briefs 

Continued  from  Page  5 
the  anticipated  research  which  can  be  ex- 
pected as  a result  of  the  various  positions 
articulated  by  the  Court,  the  near  future 
may  see  the  Court  reversing  itself  as  a re- 
sult of  findings  regarding  the  function  of 
the  jury  decision-making  process.  (Ballew 
v.  Georgia,  No.  76-761,  announced  March 
21,  1978.) 

• • • 

News  of  the  Court 

In  hearings  before  a Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee,  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell  requested  a two  percent  increase  in 
the  Supreme  Court’s  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  to  $8.96  million. 

Powell  testified  that  in  spite  of  full-time 
staff  of  304,  he  has  "never  been  associated 
with  an  agency  with  as  Spartan  a staff  as 
the  Supreme  Court.”  Commenting  on  his 
own  small  secretarial  staff,  Powell  added 
that  he  would  “never  hire  a law  clerk, 
regardless  of  academic  credentials,  who 
could  not  type." 

Citing  recent  attempts  to  cut  back  on 
the  budgets  of  many  Federal  agencies,  the 
Justice  made  it  clear  to  the  subcommittee 
that  there  were  no  luxuries  included  in  the 
budget  request.  He  substantiated  this  point 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  official  cars 
for  the  Supreme  Court  Justices’  use. 

Included  in  the  budget  request  is  the 
purchase  of  new  computerized  typewriters 
which  are  expected  to  decrease  substantial- 
ly the  editing  time  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Court’s  opinions.  A note  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  new  typewriters 
will  ultimately  be  connected  to  the  print 
shop,  thus  further  reducing  production 
costs. 

Calif,  authorities 
join  Mexicans  to  curb 
flow  of  stolen  cars 
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their  assistance.  Recovery  of  the  1 8 stolen 
vehicles  identified  by  Sewell  and  Gomez  is 
already  under  way.” 

The  commissioner  suggested  that  the 
number  of  cars  identified  may  be  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  in  regard  to  the  ring.  “We 
know  they  moved  several  hundred  vehicles 
— cars,  trucks,  recreational  vehicles  — but 
the  number  could  be  much  larger,’  he  re- 
ported. “Two  suspects  have  been  arrested, 
and  five  others  have  been  named  on  war- 
rants charging  them  with  unlawful  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution.” 


"These  were  my  demands  and  they 
promised  to  meet  every  one  of  them,”  he 
complained.  “And  on  each  of  these  prom- 
ises the  government  reneged." 

Larry  S.  Gibson,  an  associate  deputy  at- 
torney general  who  heads  the  Justice  De- 
partment task  force,  told  the  Times.  “The 
program  is  constantly  being  confronted 
with  accusations  of  unfulfilled  promises. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  bifurcated  res- 
ponsibility in  the  program.  The  marshals 
get  involved  at  a later  stage  in  the  process 
after  promises  have  already  been  made  by 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.” 

Apparently,  Hall  is  open  to  any  positive 
recommendations  that  the  task  force  or  the 
subcommittee  might  suggest  to  improve  his 
agency’s  program.  • 

“The  Witness  Protection  Program  in  the 
Marshals  Service  is  providing  more  and  bet- 
ter services  to  witnesses  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  history  of  the  program,"  he 
told  the  Senators.  “We  recognize  the  need 
to  achieve  still  more  in  this  area  and  I can 
assure  the  committee  that  the  Marshals  Ser- 
vice will  undertake  whatever  efforts  are 
necessary  and  within  our  means  to  insure 
the  welfare  of  each  witness  who  enters 
the  program.” 

Specialization 
urged  in  fighting 
illegal  gambling 
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trolled  by  multi-faceted,  regional  crime 

syndicates. 

In  the  ten  remaining  cities,  the  research- 
ers found  that  independents  ran  the  illegal 
operations,  although  organized  crime  some- 
times benefited  from  the  sale  of  betting 
odds  information,  and  providing  layoffs 
and  loansharking  services. 

A related  finding  revealed  that  sys- 
temwide gambling-related  corruption  scan- 
dals in  the  recent  past  have  been  more  like- 
ly to  occur  in  cities  where  organized  crime 
was  thought  to  be  directly  involved  in 
wagering  operations. 

The  report  suggested  that  specialization 
was  the  key  to  more  effective  gambling  law 
enforcement,  recommending  that  police  of- 
ficers be  assigned  to  investigate  gambling 
cases  full-time.  Heinzelmann  supported  the 
concept,  pointing  out  that  gambling  spfe- 
cialists  are  very  knowledgeable  about  laws 
and  make  few  arrests  that  do  not  lead  to 
convictions. 

Observing  that  few  cities  have  prosecu- 
tors who  specialize  in  gambling  cases,  the 
researchers  also  recommended  that  munici- 
palities should  have  at  least  one  prosecutor 
and  one  judge  who  would  handle  nothing 
but  gambling  trials. 

Noting  that  about  half  of  the  depart- 
ments surveyed  gave  priority  to  one  or 
another  aspect  of  gambling  enforcement, 
the  report  said  proceudres  that  proved  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  offense  included 
the  setting  of  clear  internal  policies  along 
with  established  priorities  and  a system  of 
accountability. 

The  survey  questioned  2,700  police  offi- 
cers, 1,700  private  citizens,  key  police  gam- 
bling enforcement  officers,  police  chiefs, 
and  newspaper  reporters  in  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  New 
York  City,  Phoenix,  Reno,  San  Jose,  St. 
Louis,  Tampa,  Toledo,  and  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. The  researchers  pledged  not  present 
data  on  individual  departments  in  an  effort 
to  gain  cooperation  from  the  agencies  and 
to  encourage  candid  responses  from  their 
personnel. 
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If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 
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The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
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cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  to  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  that  vast  book, 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I’ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 


By  D.  P.  VAN  BLARICOM 

An  overview  of  police  service  today:  Rx  for  improvement 


The  most  fundamental  characteristic  of 
our  society  today  is  change.  If  the  police 
are  to  be  a part  of.  rather  than  apart  from, 
the  society  that  created  them,  they  have  to 
change  with  it  — and  most  have  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  do  so. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  The  police  tradi- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
essentially  maintaining  the  status  quo,  and 
those  who  lead  most  departments  today 
are  those  for  whom  that  view  of  police 
service  has  been  a personal  success.  In 
other  words,  they  got  to  where  they  are 
through  a system  that  has  rewarded  rote 
performance  of  past  practices  and  has 
created  an  environment  in  which  change  is 
considered  to  be  a threat  to  vested  interest. 

Unfortunately,  that  mind-set  permeates 
most  departments,  which  consequently  re- 
act to  social  change  in  the  context  of  a 
“them  versus  us"  conflict,  wherein  the 
police  actively  resist  any  attempts  by  the 
public  to  tell  them  what  to  do  on  virtually 
any  issue.  The  result  is  that  the  servants 
direct  the  master  and  the  master  keeps 
paying  an  ever  larger  bill  for  less  than  ac- 
ceptable returns.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  better  educated  public  of 
today  is  expressing  resentment  toward  the 
relationship  between  them  and  their  police. 

What  are  some  of  the  police-related 
social  issues  that  demand  attention  today? 

Public/Police  Alienation 

This  is  the  most  important  issue  with 
which  we  should  be  concerned,  because  it 
is  basic  to  the  failure  of  the  police  to  serve 
the  community  in  a way  that  should  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  need  police  ser- 
vices. It  must  be  resolved  before  any  real 
progress  can  be  made  toward  achieving 
what  both  want  but  which  neither  can 
secure  alone  — a healthy  community  in 
which  all  can  live  together  without  fear. 

The  traditional  self-concept  of  the 
police  is  one  of  tough  crime-fighters 
battling  on  the  streets  in  a quasi-military 
role  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  in  the  reality  of  police  work  today. 

The  proper  role  of  the  police,  and  a very 
necessary  one,  is  the  delivery  of  social  ser- 
vices to  a myriad  of  community  needs, 
while  showing  a humanistic  concern  for 
those  persons  in  crisis  who  have  called 
upon  them  as  the  only  available  source  of 
help.  Additionally  in  their  role  as  commun- 
ity helpers,  the  police  should  be  engaged  in 
a constant  dialogue  with  the  general  public 
on  a personal  basis  to  advise  and  assist 
them  in  protecting  themselves  against 
crime,  The  police  alone  among  an  alienated 
public  can  never  be  effective  against  crime, 
which  for  far  too  long  has  been  considered 
a police  problem,  when  it  is  really  a com- 
munity problem.  But  which  an  informed 
public  who  intelligently  supports  a pro- 
active police  department,  they  can  do 
something  about  crime  together. 

So  how  do  we  reverse  the  alienation 
between  public  and  police  so  that  they  will 
work  together?  I believe  that  the  police 
must  initiate  the  process  and  my  past  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  me  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  first  step  is  to  initiate  personal 
contact  between  individual  police  officers 
and  individual  citizens  in  a neighborhood 
setting.  There  they  can  meet  and  learn  that 
both  are  fellow  human  beings  who  have  a 
mutual  goal  toward  which  they  ought  to  be 
working  together. 

This  process  starts  with  the  assignment 
of  officers  to  specific  neighborhoods  on  an 
almost  permanent  basis,  where  they  be- 
come each  area’s  specific  police  officer  and 
develop  a personal  identification  wirh  the 
problems  of  its  residents.  Additionally,  the 
officer’s  previous  anonymity  is  eliminated 


and  he  or  she  becomes  personally  account- 
able for  actions  taken  in  a community  that 
knows  him  or  her  by  name  - all  of  which 
tends  to  promote  reasonableness.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  police  will  not  want 
to  be  cast  in  this  new  role  and  will  resist 
the  change  initially.  But  a chief  who  will 
insistently  proceed  can  perservere  (some 
will  simply  refuse  to  change  at  all,  how- 
ever, and  I once  had  to  fire  a long-service 
captain  who  persisted  in  that  posture). 
Over  time,  cognitive  consonance  will  oper- 
ate to  change  police  attitudes  toward  the 
public,  based  on  the  positive  experiences 
learned  during  an  enforced  behavioral 
change,  and  the  public  will  respond  in  turn. 
The  results  can  be  measured  in  a more 
cost-effective  impact  on  crime,  reduced 
complaints  against  the  police  followed  by  a 
marked  increased  in  commendations  from 
the  public  at  large,  and  improved  morale 
among  the  officers  growing  from  commun- 
ity recognition  that  they  are  doing  an  im- 
portant job  well. 

Use  of  Deadly  Force 

This  is  a volatile  issue  that  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  public’s 
general  belief  that  the  police  should  not 
shoot  at  all,  while  at  the  same  rime  provid- 
ing the  flexibility  to  act  in  those  extreme 
circumstances  that  necessitate  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  Unfortunately,  the  debate 
most  often  begins  after  the  police  have 
flagrantly  overreacted  and  they  try  to  jus- 
tify their  actions;  the  outcry  for  control 
then  results  from  an  aroused  community. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  except  for  the 
need  of  an  officer  to  use  deadly  force  in 
self-defense  when  confronted  with  a life- 
threatening  attack,  the  public  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  decide  when  the  police  will 
shoot,  and  it  should  exercise  that  right. 
Such  a decision  is  not  for  the  chief  to 
make,  unless  the  public  abdicates  its  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
a decision  for  each  individual  officer  to 
make  as  a matter  of  personal  judgment 
under  the  stress  of  potential  shooting  situa- 
tion. Rather,  it  should  be  made  in  an  ap- 
propriate public  forum  with  full  participa- 
tion by  every  interested  segment  of  the 
community,  enacted  by  consensus  within 
lawful  constraints,  comprehensively  writ- 
ten into  regulations,  made  a part  of  the 
basic  instruction  and  continuing  in-servicc 
training  of  each  officer,  and  then  enforced 
without  exception.  I have  listened  to  every 
argument  to  the  contrary  and  am  yet  to  be 
convinced  otherwise. 

For  those  exceptional  situations  where 
criminals  have  barricaded  themselves  or 
have  taken  hostages,  the  ability  to  use 
deadly  force  is  a legitimate  option  which 
the  police  should  be  prepared  to  effectively 
apply  as  may  be  necessary.  Restraint,  how- 
ever, is  the  key  to  real  success  in  such 
situations,  and  if  properly  directed,  shoot- 
ing will  only  be  that  last  resort  which  in 
my  experience  will  not  have  to  be  taken  in 
most  instances. 

Pursuit  driving  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  deadly  force,  yet  it  frequent- 
ly kills  for  no  more  reason  than  that  the 
pursued  vehicle  would  not  stop  for  the 
police  after  a traffic  violation.  Often,  the 
victims  are  innocent  bystanders,  who  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  chase. 
Accordingly,  a regulation  on  high-speed 
driving  should  be  formulated  as  well  and 
enforced  just  as  stringently  as  a shooting 
regulation  for  the  same  reasons  - my  per- 
sonal experience  does  not  lead  me  to  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  an  officer  under  the 
stress  of  a high  speed  chase. 

Traffic  Enforcement 

There  is  no  area  of  policing  that  has 


served  to  alienate  the  general  public  from 
the  police  more  than  traffic  enforcement, 
and  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  it  never 
should  have  been  a police  responsibility  in 
the  first  place.  Since  it  is,  however,  and 
since  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  should  have  a strategy 
for  meeting  its  responsibilities  beyond  just 
“writing  a ticket  a day  to  keep  the  sergeant 
away.” 

The  main  problem  with  the  regulation 
of  traffic  by  the  police  is  that  the  average 
violation  does  not  intend  any  harmful  con- 
sequences, as  does  its  criminal  counterpart. 
As  a result,  the  police  arc  dealing  with 
otherwise  good  citizens  rather  than  crim- 
inals. Unfortunately,  police  training  is 
focused  on  the  crime  fighting  role  that  is 
seen  as  their  traditional  raison  d'etre-, great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  that  function  to 
the  near  exclusion  of  all  else  in  what  is 
already  a much  too  limited  training  time 
allowance.  Not  surprisingly  then,  the  police 
officer  encountering  a traffic  violator 
applies  the  only  training  that  he  or  she  has 
and  the  citizen  leaves  the  contact  feeling 
resentful  at  having  been  "treated  like  some 
kind  of  criminal"  for  what  was  only  a 
minor  traffic  violation. 

Now,  I do  not  suggest  that  traffic  en- 
forcement is  other  than  a necessary  part  of 
the  answer  to  an  overwchlming  loss  in  lives 
and  property  that  far  exceeds  our  crime 
losses,  but  I do  suggest  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  impact  on  that  important 
problem,  we  arc  going  to  have  to  approach 
it  differently  than  we  do  crime  because  it  is 


different. 

What  we  need  to  do  first  is  to  recognize 
that  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  traffic 
enforcement  (other  than  minor  regulatory 
functions,  such  as  licensing)  is  to  prevent 
accidents  and  if  we  arc  not  accomplishing 
that  goal,  then  our  efforts  arc  cither  mis- 
directed or  useless.  With  computer  capabili- 
ties, it  is  quite  simple  to  determine  where, 
when,  and  why  accidents  are  happening  so 
that  we  can  direct  our  resources  accord- 
ingly. It  makes  little  sense  to  have  a radar 
unit  working  a stretch  of  roadway  which 
has  not  seen  an  accident  within  memory 
when  accidents  arc  occurring  regularly  at  a 
particular  intersection  that  is  being 
ignored.  Radar’s  primary  value  as  it  is 
generally  being  used  is  to  enable  unmoti- 
vated police  officers  to  write  easy  tickets 
of  questionable  preventive  quality  and  to 
generate  revenue  from  an  antagonized 
public  in  the  process. 

The  second  thing  that  we  need  to  do  is 
clearly  identify  the  traffic  officer’s  role  and 
train  him  or.  her  for  those  different  re- 
sponsibilities. Of  primary  importance  in 
this  training  should  be  a social  awareness  of 
the  traffic  violation  as  being  other  than  a 
criminal  act  and  the  development  of  an 
approach  to  the  violator  that  will  hopefully 
gain  voluntary  driving  compliance  but  at 
the  very  least,  enhance  the  parties'  respect 
for  each  other  after  whatever  enforcement 
action  has  been  taken. 

Enforcement  of  Moral  Laws 

If  traffic  enforcement  has  earned  first 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous;  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  arc  rifh  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 


of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Oetectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Oetector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasurt  Services 
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The  civilian  as  police  commissioner 


York  City  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire 


An  interview  with  New 

Robert  J.  McGuire,  41,  was  sworn  in  as  the  youngest 
police  commissioner  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  last  January,  after  having  worked  for 
the  past  nine  years  as  a partner  in  a private  law  firm. 

The  commissioner's  first  professional  exposure  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  came  in  1962,  when  he  served  as 
an  Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  prosecuting  criminal 
cases  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

From  1966  to  1968,  McGuire  filled  a number  of  posts 
related  to  law  enforcement,  serving  as  legal  advisor  to  the 
Police  Department  of  Somalia,  East  Africa;  as  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Justice  Department  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government,  and  as  the  director  of  the  Community  Law 
Offices  for  the  Volunteer  Lawyers  Program  in  East 
Harlem. 

A magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Iona  College,  McGuire 
received  his  law  degree,  cum  laude,  from  St.  John’s  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  in  1961.  He  also  holds  a Master  of 
Laws  in  Public  and  Administrative  Law  from  New  York 
University. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  Bracey  and  Ronald  McVey. 

• • • 

LEN:  What  do  you  sec  as  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  having  a civilian  as  police  chief? 

McGUIRE:  Let  me  make  some  preliminary  comments 
about  it.  When  I was  first  approached  and  asked  whether  I 
would  be  interested  in  the  job,  I began  to  reflect  on  it  and 
thought  that  a police  professional,  someone  who  had  been 
inside  a large  police  department,  should  be  the  police 
commissioner.  I drew  that  conclusion  primarily  because  1 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  an  outsider  ever  to  get  a hold  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  inner  workings  of  the  police  department,  to  know 
who  the  players  were,  what  their  respective  capabilities 
were,  etc.  Fortunately  for  me,  1 did  not  turn  the  job 
down  becuase  of  this  philosophical  position.  Further, 

1 am  now  convinced  that  at  least  periodically,  if  not 
always,  it  is  healthy  to  have  a civilian  as  the  operating 
head  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 

I think  we’re  getting  rid  of  a sense  of  cynicism 
that  might  result  because  people  think  a person  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  department  would  make  judgments 
based  upon  his  prior  experiences  and  upon  relationships 
he’s  had  with  people  over  the  years.  Right  or  wrong,  that 
is  the  perception  and  I’ve  talked  to  a lot  of  police  officers 


inside  the  department  who  constantly  say  to  me,  “I 
think  that  you  are  going  to  make  your  judgments  based 
upon  merit  because  you  have  no  other  experience  upon 
which  to  base  your  judgments." 

I think,  however,  that  there  are  a couple  of  caveats 
which  have  to  be  applied.  For  somebody  like  myself, 
who  has  not  had  extensive  management  experience,  1 
think  you  have  to  make  sure  that  your  team  is  composed 
of  management  people,  number  one,  and  two,  that  you 
arc  surrounded  both  operationally  and  on  a civilian  level 
by  individuals  who  have  been  involved  in  the  police  de- 
partment, who  have  had  professional  experience  and  who 
know  what  has  been  going  on  so  that  there  can  be  an 
ongoing  aspect  to  all  programs.  I think  1 have  accom- 
plished that  by  my  selection  of  Joseph  Hoffman,  a for- 
mer deputy  chief  inspector  and  twenty-five  year  police 
veteran,  as  First  Deputy  Commissioner.  Additionally, 
we  have  Paul  Dickstein,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Administration,  who  has  held  numerous  jobs  in  city  gov- 
ernment and  who  has  management  expertise.  Both  of 
those  gentlemen  will  be  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
management  of  the  police  department. 

But  I also  think  that  you  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  who  is  the  police  commissioner.  In  fact, 
I have  talked  about  this  on  numerous  occassions  with  my 
staff.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  the  police  department 
generally  talks  about  preserving  the  power  and  authority 


NYCPD  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire 


of  the  police  commissioner  as  if  it  were  a delicate  com- 
modity. The  fact  is  that  the  power  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  is  extraordinarily  broad.  I’m 
not  sure  there  is  another  job  - perhaps  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York  — where  a single  individual  can  exer- 
cise such  unfettered  power,  with  the  ability  to  hire  and 
fire,  transfer,  promote,  change  assignments  — certainly 
of  everybody  above  the  rank  of  captain.  This  is  power 
that  has  to  be  exercised  with  great  responsibility.  Con- 
sequently, I do  not  worry  about  my  power  eroding-,  I 
worry  about  my  power  corrupting. 

LEN:  Might  not  some  of  those  observations  also  apply  to 
departments  which,  although  possibly  unwilling  to  go  so 
far  as  to  appoint  a civilian  chief  executive,  might  be  en- 
couraged to  look  outside  their  own  departments  when  ap- 
pointing a chief. 

McGUIRE:  Yes.  I think  the  person  has  to  have  a sufficient 
amount  of  intelligence  and  sensitivity  to  grasp  what  is 
going  on.  The  person  has  to  be  a "quick  read,”  because 
I think  you  could  get  trampled  in  the  process  of  trying  to 


learn.  To  the  extent  that  you  go  outside  the  department  — 
even  for  a police  professional  from  another  jurisdiction  — 
that  individual  has  to  have  sufficient  insight  as  to  where 
he  stands  in  relation  to  a new  and  demanding  task  so  that 
he  can  learn  the  job  and  learn  the  people  and  their  capa- 
bilities very,  very  quickly. 

LEN:  How  does  one  go  about  preparing  oneself  for  a job 
like  that?  You  have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  you  did 
in  the  area  of  personnel,  such  as  finding  people  with  com- 
plementary abilities  to  fill  certain  posts.  Is  there  anything 
like  that  you  have  done,  such  as  in  the  area  of  reading  or 
research? 

McGUIRE-.  Well,  1 have  no  time  to  engage  in  in-depth  re- 
search. Since  I was  appointed  by  Mayor  Koch  in  mid- 
December,  I spent  the  ensuing  two  weeks  interviewing 
every  chief  in  the  department,  as  well  as  some  outsiders, 
and  in  trying  to  extricate  myself  from  an  extremely  active 
law  practice.  I started  this  job  on  January  1 and  since  then 
I’ve  been  going  on  a day-to-day  basis,  resolving  crises. 
We’ve  had  two  emergency  snowstorms,  the  Shah’s  wife 
has  visited  New  York,  and  we've  had  several  other  major 
incidents,  like  the  kidnapping  of  Marcie  Klein.  We  have  a 
U.N.  disarmament  conference  coming  up  with  heads  of 
state  coming  to  New  York,  and  this  requires  a great  deal 
of  time.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  review  the 
structure  of  the  police  department,  including  the  re- 
porting relationships  at  the  top,  and  we  are  reviewing 


the  detective  division.  It’s  a lot  of  work  and  it  impedes 
one’s  ability  to  sit  down  and  engage  in  reflective  research 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  being  a police  commissioner  is  all 
about. 

LEN:  At  this  point  in  your  tenure,  can  you  predict  any 
of  the  major  changes  you  are  going  to  make  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

McGUIRE:  We  are  very  close  to  making  some  reporting 
changes  in  the  organizational  structure  at  the  top  of  the 
department.  We’ve  had  numerous  meetings  and  have 
conducted  a number  of  studies  on  the  detective  division 
and  hope  to  improve  that  aspect  of  the  department.  I 
think  we  will  be  doing  something  there  in  the  near  future, 
although  I can’t  put  a time  frame  on  it. 

We  have  constant  in-depth  studies  being  done  of 
various  phases  of  the  department.  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  attrition  next  year  of  several  hundred  police  officers; 
we  are  implementing  new  programs  to  offset  the  impact 
of  that  so  that  the  level  of  services  on  the  street  remains  at 
least  constant  or  somewhat  improved. 

LEN:  You  do  have  a rather  old  police  department  on  your 
hands. 

McGUIRE:  The  average  age  is  38  years,  which  is  a result 
of  the  hiring  freeze  of  the  last  few  years. 

LEN:  How  does  a department  cope  with  a situation  like 
that? 

McGUIRE:  A department,  like  any  institution,  copes  as 
best  it  can.  Nobody  really  knows  the  impact  of  having 
an  older  police  force;  I don’t  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
studied.  What  we  do  have  as  a result  of  layoffs  in  the  past 
several  years,  as  a result  of  the  fiscal  crisis,  is  a department 
that  is  historically  older  than  it  has  been  previously.  We 
now  have  permission  to  rehire  640  new  police  officers 
from  among  those  who  were  laid  off.  They  will  all  be 
younger  and  many  of  them  are  black.  Hispanic  or  fe- 
male. This  will  make  up  for  some  of  the  attrition  we  have 
had  in  those  areas.  I think  we  just  have  to  recognize  the 
reality  that  we  have  older  people,  and  the  reality  of  the 
civil  service  law  that  provides  that  the  last  hired  be  the 
first  fired.  As  a result,  when  you  have  layoffs  it’s  the 
youngest  and  newest  on  the  job  who  are  laid  off. 

I think  it  ought  to  be  studied.  I wonder  if  the  whole 
problem  of  increased  sickness  in  the  police  department  is 
not  in  some  measure  the  result  of  having  older  people. 
When  you  have  police  officers  who  have  served  their  time 
on  the  street  and  gotten  desk  jobs,  then  15  years  later, 
as  a result  of  our  need  to  put  people  back  on  the  street, 
go  out  in  radio  cars,  that  kind  of  police  officer  may  well 
just  not  be  as  healthy  or  as  strong  as  a younger  officer. 
LEN:  What  effett  does  this  have  on  the  morale  of  the  de- 
partment? 

McGUIRE:  I don’t  know.  Morale  is  a very  ephemeral 
thing  that  means  different  things  to  different  people. 
Some  of  my  chiefs  say  that  while  morale  is  not  at  the 
level  it  should  be,  this  does  not  in  any  sense  impact  on 
police  performance.  Others  say  you  are  always  going  to 
have  complaining  because  the  police  department  is  like 
the  army  — if  cops  or  soldiers  stop  complaining,  they’re 
not  alive.  1 do  think  that  the  police  officer  in  New  York 
City  does  not  receive  the  recognition  he  deserves  for  doing 
a very  difficult  and  dangerous  job.  I think  he  feels  he  de- 
serves more  public  recognition.  These  are  things  I’ve 
tried  to  address  myself  to  in  my  first  several  weeks  in  of- 
fice. It’s  important,  because  1 happen  to  think  he  does  a 
terrific,  dedicated  and  dangerous  job  and  1 don’t  think 
enough  people  say  that.  I'd  like  to  see  people  in  the 
community  saying  it. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  the  army.  In  the  past,  most  people 
joining  the  police  had  military  experience  and  were 
familiar  with  discipline  and  the  chain  of  command.  Now 
many  young  police  officers  haven’t  served  in  the  military. 
Will  this  make  a difference  in  the  operation  or  the  chain 
of  command  of  police  departments? 

McGUIRE:  I don’t  think  it  will  change  the  chain  of  com- 
mand or  discipline  but  I think  it  has  an  impact  on  the 
kind  of  command  and  the  kind  of  discipline  you  can  ex- 
pect to  exact.  During  and  after  World  War  II  when  all  of 
your  police  officers,  essentially,  were  veterans,  you  had 
people  who  were  very  tuned  in  to  obeying  authority  with- 
out question.  The  institutions  of  our  society  generally,  the 
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“The  power  of  the  police  commissioner  is  extraordinarily 
broad.  I’m  not  sure  there  is  another  job  where  a single 
individual  can  exercise  such  unfettered  power.” 


“If  the  chief  executive  of  a city  does  not  want  the  police  commissioner  to  remain  in 
office,  I don’t  see  how  the  commissioner  can  or  should  stay  in  office.  I think  the  chief 
elected  official  has  a right  to  work  with  his  own  police  commissioner.” 
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church  and  the  state,  have  lost  their  ability  to  command 
unquestioning  obedience.  That’s  true  also  of  the  police 
department.  I’m  not  so  sure  that’s  necessarily  a bad  thing. 
People  are  becoming  more  questioning  and  more  de- 
manding, asking  what  the  leadership  is  doing  and  why 
they’re  doing  it.  You  must  differentiate  between  the  kind 
of  authority  and  obedience  that  is  demanded  for  the  sake 
of  obedience  and  carrying  out  an  order  that  makes  sense, 
and  that  is  proper  under  the  circumstances.  In  that  situ- 
ation I think  our  people  have  to  be  trained  that  if  a su- 
perior gives  such  an  order  they  have  to  carry  it  out  or 
something  will  happen  to  them. 

LEN-.  It’s  often  been  suggested  that  the  Transit  Police 
and/or  the  Housing  Police  be  combined  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  Do  you  have  any  views  on  that? 

McGUIRE:  I don’t  have  any  views  on  it.  I think  it’s  a 
political  judgment.  I have  never  given  it  any  thought, 
as  I’ve  never  had  any  reason  to.  I’ve  been  asked  about  it 
periodically  since  I’ve  been  in  office,  but  I don’t  know 
enough  about  it.  Sanford  Garelik,  the  chief  of  the  Tran- 
sit Police,  has  indicated  that  there  are  some  institutional 
problems,  namely  that  his  men  do  a different  kind  of  job 
in  that  they  are  underground  and  have  their  own  com- 
munications system  which  could  not  be  easily  integrated 
into  the  New  York  City  police  communications  system. 
The  Housing  Police  would  be  a different  situation  because 
they  do  a lot  of  vertical  patrol  in  housing  projects.  There 
is  a different  kind  of  criminal  activity  there  and  a lot  of 
housing  officers  get  to  know  the  community  in  a way  that 
the  New  York  City  police,  who  have  a broader  responsi- 
bility, cannot.  The  only  objection  I’ve  ever  heard  directed 
at  such  a combination  would  be  that  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  integrate  the  forces,  not  in  terms  of  the 
police  officers  — that  at  least  would  be  meaningful  in- 
tegration, because  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  blacks 
and  Hispanics  in  the  Transit  and  Housing  police  which 
would  raise  the  number  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  on  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  Rather,  it  appears 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  integrating  the  com- 
mand structure;  there  would  be  differences  in  terms  of 
evaluations  of  background.  I don’t  know  how  it  would  be 
done  or  even  how  big  a problem  it  would  be.  I think  that 
this  kind  of  question  is  one  for  the  elected  leaders  of  the 
city.  If  they  ask  me  to  undertake  a study  of  whether  it 
could  be  done,  how  it  could  be  done  and  what  the  effects 
would  be,  I’d  certainly  be  willing  to  undertake  it. 

LEN:  This  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  chief 
officers  of  police  forces  are  often  appointed  by  elected  of- 
ficials. What  do  you  see  as  the  proper  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  yourself  and  the  person  who  appointed 
you? 

McGUIRE:  Well,  I was  appointed  by  Mayor  Edward 
Koch,  who,  of  course,  has  that  authority.  From  a personal 
perspective,  my  relationship  with  the  mayor  could  not  be 
more  pleasant,  cordial  and  professional.  Since  I’ve  been 
appointed,  he  has  never  once  second-guessed  me  or  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  any  statement  I've  made,  any  policy  I’ve 
implemented  or  any  appointment  I’ve  made.  Indeed, 
I’ve  told  him  about  each  of  may  appointments  after  it  was 
made  and  his  only  comment  was  “terrific”  or  "great."  He 
has  never  given  me  any  marching  orders  except  to  get  the 
job  done  and  do  it  right.  1 have  a great  deal  of  affection 
and  respect  for  him.  He  has  a very,  very  tough  job  and  he 
is  trying  to  do  it  well  and  I think  a measure  of  that  is 
the  amount  of  independence  he  has  accorded  the  police 
commissioner. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  views  on  the  issue  of  tenure  for 
police  chief  executives? 

McGUIRE:  Not  really.  I serve  a five-year  term  and  that 
five-year  term  is  designed  to  overlap  the  four-year  term  of 
the  mayor.  Basically,  I think  that  the  police  chief  or  com- 
missioner of  a big  city,  like  the  U.S.  Attorney,  actually 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  executive  officer,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  they  have  a specific  term  of  office.  If 
the  chief  .executive  officer  of  a city  loses  confidence  or 
for  some  reason  does  not  want  the  police  commissioner 
to  remain  in  office,  I don’t  sec  how  the  police  commis- 
sioner can  or  should  stay  in  office.  I think  the  chief 
elected  official  has  a right  to  work  with  his  own  police 
commissioner. 

LEN:  Other  than  the  day-to-day  crises  and  the  changes 


you  mentioned,  have  you  had  the  chance  to  set  up  your 
priorities  for  the  future? 

McGUIRE:  That’s  been  difficult.  My  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Analysis  is  putting  together  ‘a  series  of  proposals, 
priorities  and  programs  we  hope  to  implement  during  the 
next  several  years.  As  I have  publicly  stated,  1 believe 
that  the  number  one  priority  of  this  administration  is  and 
should  be  the  reduction  of  violent  street  crime.  That  has 
an  impact  on  the  city  in  a way  that  nothing  else  docs,  and 
I have  directed  the  personnel  of  the  police  department  to 
engage  in  programs  that  will  visibly  and  directly  contri- 
bute to  the  reduction  of  violent  street  crime.  I think  we 
have  to  make  the  streets  of  this  city  safer,  and  l think  we 
have  to  give  people  the  perception  that  they  arc  safer. 

I don’t  think  New  York  City  is  as  dangerous  as 
many  people  think;  statistically,  obviously,  it  doesn’t 
have  as  large  a crime  problem  as  some  other  large  urban 
areas.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  statistics  arc  still  intoler- 
able, and  there  is  a perception  in  some  areas  of  our  city 
that  people  cannot  walk  the  streets  in  safety.  I think  we 
have  to  change  that  perception  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a 
fact. 

LEN:  Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  setting  up 
pilot  precincts  in  which  to  do  more  research,  and  in 
which  there  would  be  specially  trained  police  officers, 
perhaps  with  college  educations  or  training  specialties? 
McGUIRE:  I haven’t  specifically  addressed  a model 
precinct  concept  where,  for  example,  we  have  formally 
educated  police  officers  as  the  personnel  complement. 
What  we  have  been  thinking  about  is  using  some  of  the 
present  precincts  for  pilot  projects.  One  of  the  things 
we  are  considering  is  a project  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  which  would  go  into  the  kinds 
of  arrests  that  are  made  and  the  kinds  of  cases  that  get 


processed  through  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  would 
look  at  whether  there  should  be  an  attempt  at  the  pre- 
cinct level  to  make  a more  meaningful  determination  as  to 
the  nature,  type,  and  quality  of  the  arrest,  where  it’s 
going  to  go  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  whether  it 
might  be  diverted  out  of  the  system. 

We  have  to  be  very  sensitive,  and  I am  very  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  police  officer  performs  an  additional 
duty  or  job  on  the  street  - he  is  the  first  bastion  for  the 
citizen  against  violence  and  criminal  conduct  on  the 
street.  He  is  not  a prosecutor,  making  a judgment  about 
the  nature  and  quality  of  a trial  and  whether  he  can  con- 
vict a man  of  a felony  as  opposed  to  a misdemeanor.  A 
police  officer  is  out  on  the  street  and  when  the  com- 
munity secs  something  happen,  they  want  action  immedi- 
ately; they  want  the  individual  who  has  engaged  in  crim- 


inal conduct  removed  from  that  immediate  environment.  I 
think  that  wc  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  we  can’t 
have  lawyer/police  officers  standing  there  saying,  "Well, 
this  isn’t  a real  quality  case  and  therefore  I’m  going  to 
allow  it  to  fester.”  I think  wc  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  our  role  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  as  the 
legislature  has  passed  them  and  to  let  others  make  the 
qualitative  judgments  as  to  what  should  happen  to  the 
case. 

One  of  the  problems  I’m  also  facing  is  that  my  police 
officers  arc  becoming  increasingly  frustrated  with  the 
results  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  They  arrest  an 
individual  and  he  is  out  of  the  criminal  court  before  they 
are.  I want  to  get  involved  in  that  whole  area  because 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  a numbers  game,  pro- 
cessing people  so  that  wc  can  get  them  out  the  other  end 
faster  and  faster  each  day.  The  system  is  intended  to  do 
justice  and  to  serve  as  a brake  on  community  criminal 
conduct.  People  should  feel  that  if  someone  docs  some- 
thing wrong  on  the  street  he  will  be  adequately  pro- 
cessed through  the  system,  and  that  his  contact  with  the 
system  will  serve  as  a deterrent  to  him  and  to  other  peo- 
ple who  have  the  same  thoughts. 

LEN:  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  role  of  lead- 
ership in  a department  this  size?  Obviously,  the  commis- 
sioner doesn’t  get  to  know  each  officer  by  his  first  name. 
What  can  you  do  to  imprint  your  own  style  and  philoso- 
phy? 

McGUIRE:  The  first  thing  one  docs,  obviously,  is  try  to 
influence  the  people  immediately  around  the  police  com- 
missioner. That  would  include  the  commissioner’s  staff, 
the  various  deputy  commissioners,  the  uniformed  chiefs 
- the  bureau  chiefs  and  area  commanders  - with  whom 
I’m  in  daily  contact.  It  is  a difficult  chore  because  many 


people  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  have 
been  here  20  to  25  years  while  police  commissioners  have 
come  and  gone,  and  I think  there  is  a sense  that  police 
commissioners  are  transients  but  the  institution  remains. 
It  is  a difficult  thing  to  try  to  influence  people  suffi- 
ciently under  those  circumstances  and  you  have  to  work 
at  it.  You  succeed  or  fail  depending  on  the  strength  of 
your  own  personality.  I am  certainly  working  overtime 
at  that  because  I would  like  to  see  people  extending  the 
police  department  in  directions  I wish  it  to  go:  greater 
impact  on  violent  street  crime,  more  community  involve- 
ment in  the  department,  making  ir  less  of  a them-against- 
us  situation.  We  arc  just  public  servants;  wc  don't  have  a 
fiefdom.  What  wc  are  is  an  incredibly  important  - in  my 
opinion  the  most  important  - public  service  component 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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of  a society.  People  can  tolerate  a lot  of  things  but  they 
& can't  tolerate  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  to  go  out  on  the 
street.  I would  like  to  put  my  stamp  on  that  kind  of  en- 
Z dcavor.  I’m  not  looking  for  people  to  dress  like  me,  walk 
Z like  me  or  talk  like  me,  but  I want  them  to  understand 
■g  what  I'm  trying  to  get  them  to  do  in  the  department,  and 
then  more  in  that  direction. 

LEN:  Docs  this  require  that  the  police  go  through  a 
u.  different  kind  of  training  program? 

w McGUIRE:  I'm  not  sure  of  what  you  mean  by  training 
^ program.  As  you  know,  we  haven't  brought  on  new  police 
-J  officers  for  the  past  several  years  so  the  Police  Academy 
has  almost  been  dorment.  There  are  some  cyclical  re- 
training programs  which  I am  not  persuaded  are  very 
effective,  and  I have  people  looking  into  that. 

LEN:  As  a civilian  commissioner  of  police,  do  you  feel 
* there  is  more  room  for  civilians  in  the  department,  per- 
*-<  haps  through  lateral  entry? 

® McGUIRE:  As  you  know,  we  have  increasingly  civilian- 
■•£  ized  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  have  made  a stronger  commitment  to 
it  than  most  agencies.  There  is  room  for  more  civilianiza- 
tion  and  we  expect  to  hire  more  next  year  to  help  offset 


a more  difficult  problem,  and  police  professionals  tend 
to  oppose  it.  It  depends  on  the  area  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, I don't  know  why  police  analysts  have  to  be  police- 
men; they  can  certainly  be  civilians.  Computer  experts 
do  not  have  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  a gun  or  know 
how  to  exert  authority  in  the  field.  I’m  not  sure  what 
dollar  savings  you  experience,  through  civilianization, 
however.  I would  hope  that  those  people  are  as  upwardly 
mobile  as  a police  professional  and  would  eventually  de- 
mand as  much  money. 

There  may  be  sociological  or  other  reasons  why  you 
would  want  a person  who  is  trained  as  a police  officer 
doing  what  he  is  trained  to  do.  From  a managment 
perspective,  and  perhaps  from  a community  perspective, 
that  is  healthy.  As  a civilian,  obviously  I think  civilians 
perform  as  well  as  police  officers  in  many  respects,  but 
there  is  a certain  spirit  in  a police  department,  a certain 
sense  of  intimacy  and  closeness  among  people  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  every  day.  1 don’t  think  you  can  or 
should  erode  that  kind  of  spirit,  although  I think  civiliani- 
zation has  a bit  of  an  impact  on  that;  you  have  to  be 
careful.  Police  officers  think  they  are  a special  breed,  and 
they  arc  - they  are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  other  people.  I want  to  keep  the  spirit  and  the  sense 
of  cameraderic  they  have  and  at  the  same  time  civilianize 
to  the  utmost  so  we  can  effect  dollar  savings  and  put  good 
people  in  place. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  future  police  officer  should  have 
at  least  a college  degree,  whether  a two-year  or  a four- 
year  degree? 

McGUIRE:  I look  at  the  issue  from  the  perspective  of  one 
who  was  formally  educated  for  20  straight  years  - col- 
lege, law  school  and  graduate  law  school.  I am  a pro- 
ponent of  formal  education  because  I think  it  broadens 
the  horizons  of  any  individual,  but  I am  not  persuaded 
that  every  police  officer  has  to  have  a college  degree.  That 
would  exclude  a lot  of  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
superior  cops  on  the  street.  I think  it  would  exclude  in 
the  near  future  those  who  might  otherwise  get  on  the 
police  department  but  because  of  financial  or  restrictions 
are  unable  to  get  a college  degree.  It  might  also  lock  out 
people  who  arc  just  not  good  students  but  who  might  be 
great  cops. 

But  in  very  broad  terms,  1 think  it  is  very  healthy  to 
have  as  many  of  your  police  officers  as  possible  getting  as 
much  formal  education  as  they  can.  I don’t  think  there  is 
a one-for-onc  equation  which  states  that  the  more  formal 
education,  the  better  a police  officer,  but  1 think  there  is 
an  equation  which  would  hold  that  the  more  education 
one  human  being  has,  the  more  understanding  he  has  for 
the  tensions  and  the  pressures  that  cause  other  people  to 
engage  in  certain  kinds  of  behavior,  anti-social  or  other- 
wise. I think  that  understanding  is  a very  healthy  thing. 


I think  it’s  a very  positive  thing  to  have  the  people 
who  want  to  become  managers  and  commanding  officers 
thinking  about  formal  education,  whether  they  get  it 
prior  to  coming  in  or  while  they  arc  on  the  job,  as  has 
happened  with  a lot  of  our  commanding  officers.  I’ve 
talked  to  many  of  them  and  they  don’t  say  it’s  made  them 
better  cops,  but  rather  that  it’s  made  them  better  human 
beings. 

LEN:  Talking  about  education  brings  up  the  entire  con- 
cept of  professionalism  which  is  a constant  item  of  dis- 
cussion among  police.  Coming  from  a profession  yourself, 
what  does  the  term  mean  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
police? 

McGUIRE:  Professionalization  means  that  there  is  a 
defined  body  of  criteria  by  which  people  are  judged. 
It  means  that  the  job  carries  with  it  a certain  level  of 
responsibility  and  that  formal  criteria  have  to  be  applied. 

I think  that  “police  professionals”  implies  just  what  that 
means:  'officers  who  are  trained  both  formally  and  on  the 
job  and  who  are  able  to  respond  in  a restrained  and  public 
fashion  when  they  do  something. 

I should  make  one  comment  here.  The  one  reserva- 
tion I have  concerning  formal  education  for  a police 
officer  is  that  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  assume  that 


the  person  who  does  not  have  that  formal  training,  but 
who  has  extensive  street  experience  and  enormous  ability 
to  relate  to  people  which  he  has  not  gotten  in  a school 
or  university,  should  be  precluded  from  getting  into  the 
police  department.  I would  like  to  see  more  and  more 
police  officers  formally  educated,  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  that  of  the  police  department,  but  I would 
never  want  us  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  stop  some- 
one who  is  going  to  be  a super  police  officer,  with 
perhaps  great  rapport  for  the  community  he  comes  from, 
from  getting  into  the  police  department  because  he  has 
not  been  able  to  achieve  - for  whatever  reason  - a 
formal  education. 

LEN:  Assuming  you  will  be  allowed  to  recruit  new  of- 
ficers again  in  the  near  future,  what  will  your  priorities 
be? 

McGUIRE:  Well,  one  lives  within  the  stricture  of  the  civil 


service  system  when  one  recruits.  You  have  to  give  a single 
unisex  examination  in  both  the  physical  and  mental 
areas.  We  do  hope  to  engage  in  a vigorous  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  to  begin  to  attract,  as  we  were  just  beginning 
to  do  a few  years  ago,  substantial  numbers  of  members  of 
minority  groups  in  the  city,  in  order  to  increase  their 
numbers  in  the  police  department  to  a percentage  basis 
that  more  closely  approximates  their  numbers  in  the 
community.  And  it’s  not  just  blacks,  Hispanics  and 
women  we’re  talking  about.  We  have  too  few  Jewish 
police  officers  in  relation  to  their  numbers  in  the  city, 
and  we  have  serious  problems  with  the  young  people  in 
Chinatown  and  we  have  too  few  Chinese-speaking  police 
officers  who  could  relate  to  and  divert  those  kinds  of 
problems. 

LEN:  What  about  specialization?  There  seems  to  be  a 
trend,  especially  in  large  departments,  to  create  special- 
ized police  officers.  What  views  do  you  have  in  this 
area? 

McGUIRE:  I have  no  particular  views.  In  our  own  De- 
tective Division  we  have  specialty  squads,  the  argument 
being  that  a homicide  detective  is  a homicide  detective. 
However,  I’ve  talked  to  detectives,  including  members  of 
the  Detective  Endowment  Association,  who  say  a good 
detective  can  pick  up  any  cjise  and  once  he’s  got  that  ex- 
perience he  can  do  a good  job  with  it.  I tend  to  agree, 
although  I think  in  certain  areas,  perhaps  rape  and  homi- 
cide, a sufficient  number  of  patterns  emerge  so  that  one 
might  want  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  someone  who  is 
dealing  with  it  on  a daily  basis. 

LEN:  Should  there  be  interagency  conferences  for  high- 
ranking  police  officials  and  administrators  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  criminal  justice  sytem? 

McGUIRE:  I think  it’s  a good  idea  and  by  and  large  that’s 
what  is  being  done  in  New  York.  We  have  numerous  con- 
ferences with  prosecutors  and  with  the  administrative 
judge.  My  deputy  commissioners  are  constantly  meeting 
in  an  attempt  to  harness  our  energies  in  improving  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  to  make  one  part  of  it  under- 
stand how  the  other  parts  function.  I think  that’s  not  only 
the  wave  of  the  future,  it's  something  that’s  absolutely 
required.  We  are  not  isolated,  we  are  part  of  an  integrated 
system;  if  one  part  doesn’t  work,  the  rest  of  the  sytem  is 
seriously  impeded.  If  the  court  system  is  unable  to  process 
defendants  apprehended  by  the  police  department,  we  at 
least  have  to  educate  our  police  officers  as  to  where  the 
breakdown  lies,  so  they  don’t  become  terribly  cynical 
and  frustrated  by  it. 
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the  impact  of  attrition. 

Civilianization  on  a lateral  entry  basis  poses,  1 think, 
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Reviews  of  additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


No  Heroes,  No  Villains  — The  Story  of  a 
Murder  Trial  . By  Steven  Phillips.  Random 
House,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  244  pages. 
$8.95. 

In  the  middle  of  South  Bronx  sits  “Fort 
Apache"  — the  41st  Precinct  station  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department.  The  Four- 
One  is  known  as  the  busiest  precinct  in 
New  York;  the  330  police  officers  there 
serve  and  protect  a population  of  98,000 
Hispanics;  62,000  blacks,  and  11,000 
“other,"  and  patrol  60  miles  of  street  in  a 
two-and-a-half  square  mile  area.  In  1972 
there  were  101  murders  there. 

On  June  29,  1972,  one  of  those  muders 
occurred.  John  Skagen,  an  off-duty  Transit 
cop  was  shot  to  death  by  a fellow  police- 
man, and  a man  named  James  Richardson 
was  charged  with  felony  murder  for  the  of- 
fense. Trial  testimony  later  revealed  that 
Officer  Skagen  stopped  Richardson  in  New 
York’s  Hunts  Point  subway  station,  proba- 
bly because  Richarson  was  carrying  a gun. 
Both  drew  weapons;  Richardson  shot  first 
and  wounded  himself  in  the  groin,  then 
pumped  two  .32  caliber  rounds  into 
Skagen’s  shoulder.  Richardson  then  fled 
with  the  wounded  officer  in  pursuit  Run- 
ning by  two  uniformed  New  York  City 
patrolmen,  Richardson  shouted,  "There’s  a 
crazy  man  down  there  shooting  at  me,” 
One  of  the  patrolmen,  seeing  the  plain- 
clothes officer’s  drawn  gun,  emptied  his 
own  revolver  at  Skagen,  wounding  him 
mortally.  Skagen  died  an  hour  later. 

Richardson  confessed  to  his  part  in  the 
killing  seven  times  to  seven  different  peo- 
ple that  evening;  still  a legal  defense  com- 
mittee would  be  formed.  The  committee 
eventually  retained  William  M.  Kunstler  to 
defend  Richardson.  After  a much  delayed 
trial  in  New  York  State  Supreme  Court, 
the  guilty  verdict  was  appealed,  and  finally 
four  years  later,  on  May  27,  1976,  James 
Richardson  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  state  prison. 

No  Heroes,  No  Villians  is  the  story  of 
that  trial,  but  it  is  also  a great  deal  more, 
the  author,  Steven  Phillips,  was  the  prose- 
cutor in  the  case,  and  his  narrative  guides 
us  across  the  legal  battleground  and  points 
out  the  "shell  holes  and  barbed  wire” 
there.  He  describes  an  understaffed  and 
underfinanced  urban  prosecutor’s  office, 
struggling  with  little  success  to  cope  with  a 
veritable  deluge  of  street  crime. 

Phillips  describes  the  jury  selection,  plea 
bargaining,  the  grand  jury  hearing,  bail 
hearing  and  the  trial  itself  so  effectively 
that  we  hardly  are  aware  of  the  legal  edu- 
cation we  are  getting.  We  are  made  to  real- 
ize that,  at  least  at  the  trial  stage,  justice 
comes  from  both  laws  and  men.  We  see  the 
experienced  political  activist  Kunstler  pro- 
claim the  whole  incident  as  a police  con- 
spiracy to  convict  a black  man  of  shooting 
a white  cop.  We  also  see  the  professional 
courtesy  and  admiration  between  the  two 
attorneys  deferiorate  to  open  antagonism 
during  the  trial  itself. 

Kunstler  secs  all  police  as  "pigs"  and 
cross-examines  the  uniformed  officer  who 
shot  Skagen.  When  the  officer  admits  that 
he  cried  after  the  shooting,  Kuntsler 
screams  that  no  man  who  was  part  of  the 


fascist  police  department  would  cry,  and 
implies  that  all  police  arc  somehow  less 
than  human.  Kunstler  also  fails  to  cross  ex- 
amine another  state  witness,  a black  street 
gang  member,  because  strong  cross-exa- 
mination would  reveal  the  youth’s  ar- 
rest record,  a bad  "political  choice  for 
Kunstler. 

The  book  presents  a good  solid  back- 
ground in  the  workings  of  the  system.  It 
educates  even  the  experienced  police  offi- 
cer in  the  inner  thoughts  of  a prosecutor 
during  legal  deliberations,  and  allows  the 
layman  to  view  portions  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem only  seen  as  fictionalized  television 
plays.  This  is  a book  well  worth  reading. 

—Charles  S.  Chamberlin 
• • • 

The  Managing  of  Police  Organizations.  2nd 
ed.  By  Paul  M.  Whisenand  and  R.  Fred  Fer- 
guson. Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  Jersey. 
1978.  564  pages. 

This  book  stresses  the  theme  that  police 
organization  management  is  a human  pro- 
cess and  its  strategies  are  focused  on  coping 
with  change.  Managers  are  action-oriented, 
and  act  to  get  results,  which  are  attained  in 
compliance  with  a set  of  values.  A police 
manager’s  value  system  determines  both 
the  “how"  and  "how  much”  of  results 
achieved  by  a police  agency. 

A manager’s  sets  of  values  are  most 
critical  as  they  relate  to  his  assumptions 
about  people  - police  people.  Through 
them  he  can  look  upon  his  personnel  with 
general  distrust,  trust  or  according  to  the 
situation  and  the  individual.  With  regard  to 
this,  it  is  assumed  that  each  man  has  a set 
of  needs  that  determine  his  values.  Every- 
one seeks  fulfillment  and  it  is  largley  ac- 
complished through  his  job. 

Management  by  objective  (MBO)  is  one 
way  of  integrating  the  need  for  results  with 
human  needs.  MBO  has  found  its  way  into 
police  agencies  and  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable merit,  as  well  as  a necessity  for 
action-oriented  management. 

Participatory  management  advocates 
that  the  manager  elicit  ideas  and  desires  of 
the  employees  concerning  decisions  that 
eventually  affect  them.  But  the  manager  is 
still  responsible  for  the  ultimate  decision. 

The  police  manager  has  internal  respon- 
sibilities concerning  organization,  leader- 
ship, planning,  communications,  budgeting, 
productivity,  dealing  with  police  associa- 
tions and  unions,  internal  discipline  and 
job  entrenchment. 

However,  he  also  has  outside  responsi- 
bilities involving- the  politics  of  managing, 
such  as  relating  to  the  community  and  its 
culture.  This  all  involves  the  agency  of 
change,  for  change  will  be  required  and 
these  changes  will  invade  present  police 
management  operations  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing pace.  The  police  manager  has  to  be  a 
part-time  futurologist  and  full-time  change 
agent.  He  is  expected  to  be  alert  to  emerg- 
ing trends  that  will  affect  police  work.  But 
he  cannot  act  unilaterally ; he  needs  the  ad- 
vice, support  and  aid  of  his  working  teams. 
Consequently,  he  must  release  and  guide 
the  full  energies  of  his  personnel.  The  po- 
lice manager  is  obligated  to  create  a change 
process  that  provides  his  organization  with 


a capability  for  constant  self-renewal,  yet 
at  the  same  time  subject  himself  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  process. 

There  is  no  "best  way"  to  change. 
Rather  the  change  process  needs  to  be  sys- 
tematically tailored  to  organizational  goals 
and  individual  human  purposes. 

The  authors  suggest,  however,  three 
strategies  to  cope  with  change. 

One  is  organizational  development 
(OD),  a process  involving  internal  orienta- 
tion and  environmental  participation  or  ex- 
ternal orientation.  OD's  mission  is  to 
change  attitudes  and  values  and  to  modify 
behavior,  thus  inducing  change  in  people, 
structure  and  policies.  OD  is  not  a panacea 
for  avoiding  the  crash  and  crush  of  change, 
or  the  only  way  to  change  a police  depart- 
ment, but  the  authors  feel  that,  in  con- 
junction with  their  second  strategy,  it  of- 
fers the  best  and  most  effective  means  for 
doing  so  at  the  present.  The  second  strat- 
egy involves  new  and  better  ways  of  or- 
ganizing police  personnel. 


The  third  strategy  focuses  on  the  man- 
agement of  knowledge,  which  may  be  the 
most  vital  factor  in  managing  change  in 
a police  service  that,  hopefully,  will  thus 
be  more  effective,  stable  and  enduring. 

This  new  volume,  an  update  of  the  auth- 
or’s First  edition  which  was  published  three 
or  four  years  ago  presents  revisions  in  their 
theories  and  practices  of  management  of 
police  organizations  and  how  to  cope  with 
changes.  It  is  a scholarly,  professional 
study  that  presents  a cogent  and  logical 
thesis  with  a vital  message  on  a critical  sub- 
ject. But  one  must  ask  if  it  is  a practical  or 
viable  one  in  right  of  today’s  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  conditions.  For  all  they 
wrote  and  have  to  convey  on  the  viral  sub- 
ject, it  seems  that  they  overlooked  the  old 
truism  that  the  more  something  changes,  or 
needs  to  be  changed,  the  more  it  stays  the 
same.  Little,  it  seems,  has  been  done  about 
what  they  forcefully  argue  should,  or  in- 
deed, needs  to  be  done. 

—Stephen  L.  Dandrilli 
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*Lee  Brown  seen  as  likely  choice  to  be  Atlanta’s  next  top  cop 


Continued  from  Page  1 
he  had  a hand  in  fostering  a cheating 
scheme  that  resulted  in  some  black  officers 
getting  an  advanced  look  at  a sergeant's 
promotion  exam.  The  former  commission- 
er was  immediately  suspended  without  pay 
by  the  mayor,  who  then  appointed  Carter 
as  temporary  director  of  the  safety  ser- 
vices. 

Carter,  a deputy  city  commissioner  who 
normally  runs  Atlanta's  airport  operation, 
noted  that  Jackson  has  already  sent  a letter 
of  appointment  to  the  City  Council  regard- 
ing Brown's  nomination  but  that  no  defi- 
nite date  for  confirmation  has  been  set. 

When  asked  if  the  council  might  vote 
down  the  appointment,  George  Barry,  a 
mayoral  press  aide,  acknowledged  that 
there  is  "some  chance”  of  Brown  being 
rejected  by  the  panel,  although  he  added 
that  there  is  also  “some  chance  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  might  dry  up." 

Regarding  Jackson’s  selection  of  the 
Multnomah  County  director  of  justice  ser- 
vices as  his  new  public  safety  chief,  Barry 
noted  that  the  mayor  did  consider  other 


candidates  for  the  post,  but  that  he  could 
not  disclose  their  names  because  the  pro- 
cess was  confidential. 

"I  think  he  felt  Dr.  Brown's  qualifica- 
tions, availability  for  the  job  and  his  desire 
to  take  the  position  couldn’t  be  matched 
by  any  other  candidate  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  department,"  the  press  secretary 
said. 

Brown,  40,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  law  enforcement  adminis- 
trators in  the  country.  He  holds  both  a 
doctorate  and  a masters  degree  in  criminol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  as  well  as  a masters  in  sociology 
from  California  State  University  in  San 
Jose. 

The  head  of  the  Multnomah  County  De- 
partment of  Justice  Services  since  June 
1976,  Brown  instituted  an  innovative  team 
policing  operation  in  Portland,  his  main 
jurisdictional  area,  and  was  noted  for 
strong  commitment  to  improving  police/ 
community  relations  there.  He  had  pre- 
viously filled  a one-and-a-half  year  term  as 
sheriff  and  public  safety  director  of  the 


county. 

Brown  began  his  police  career  in  San 
Jose,  California,  serving  for  eight  years  in 
patrol  and  investigative  assignments.  In 
1968,  he  shifted  to  the  academic  side  of 
law  enforcement,  becoming  the  director  of 
the  administration  of  justice  program  at 
Oregon's  Portland  State  University. 

He  resigned  his  Portland  State  post  in 
1972  to  become  the  associate  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Re- 
search in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  also 
served  as  a professor  of  public  administra- 
tion and  director  of  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams at  Howard  University. 

An  active  participant  in  Federal  law  en- 
forcement policy  making,  the  black  police 
executive  has  served  as  chairman  of  both 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  and 
the  National  Minority  Advisory  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice.  He  is  currently  a con- 
sultant to  both  LEAA  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Community  Relations  Service. 

Citing  Brown’s  credentials  as  the  main 
reason  why  Jackson  recruited  the  Oregon 


official  for  the  Atlanta  post,  Acting  Com- 
missioner Carter  termed  the  mayor’s  selec- 
tion “a  judgment  call,"  adding  that  he  was 
unsure  about  how  Brown  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  department’s  rank-and-file. 

"The  general  feeling  I get  is  that  Brown 
has  excellent  qualifications,  but  there’s  a 
wait-and-see  attitude,"  Carter  said. 

The  interim  chief  reported  that>  morale 
was  "very  low"  as  a result  of  Eaves's  forced 
departure,  but  he  added  that  it  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  weeks,  "1  re- 
ceived excellent  cooperation  from  every- 
one in  the  department,"  he  said  of  his 
temporary  assignment.  “It’s  really  sur- 
prising." 

Commenting  on  the  cheating  scandal 
that  led  to  Eaves’  ouster,  Carter  noted  that 
the  more  than  20  officers  who  were  al- 
legedly'involved  are  being  subjected  to  ad- 
ministrative hearings  into  the  matter,  and 
that  "five  or  six"  have  already  had  their 
cases  heard.  “The  mayor  has  not  taken  ac- 
tion at  this  time,”  he  added. 

Mayoral  assistant  Barry  observed  that 
Jackson  is  waiting  for  the  administrative 
panel’s  recommendations  before  he  decides 
what  punishment,  if  any,  will  befall  the 
officers  who  are  found  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  incident.  "He  will  take  no 
action  until  all  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted,” the  press  aide  said. 
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New  Rochelle  uses  civilians 
to  bolster  police  productivity 


Continued  from  Page  3 
neighborhood  and  criminal  problems  daily. 
The  team  supervisor  plans  responses  to  the 
assignments  or  problems,  deploys  patrol 
units  appropriately,  provides  a variety  of 
related  investigatory  and  community  ser- 
vices, and  reports  all  team  activities,  after  a 
tour  of  duty,  to  the  management  of  the 
department. 

Additionally,  the  team  supervisor  and 
his  subordinates  are  required  to  meet  at 
least  once  a month  with  residents  in  the 
assigned  neighborhoods.  At  this  session, 
problems  are  discussed  and  corrected  by 
either  the  team  itself  of  another  city  agen- 
cy. The  response  to  this  program  has  been 
"overwhelming”  according  to  Hegarty.  “It 
seems  that  at  the  neighborhood  sessions 
the  residents  bring  up  every  problem  ima- 
ginable.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  Neighborhood 
Patrol  Team  Project,  all  employees  assigned 
to  the  patrol  unit  participate  in  a man- 
datory training  program  designed  to  pre- 
pare employees  to  assume  more  specialized 
duties  that  directly  relate  to  police  work. 
This  training  is  an  expansion  of  the  285- 
hour  curriculum  currently  mandated  for 
New  York  State  police  officers  and  pro- 
vides classroom  and  field  training  on  such 
subjects  as  preliminary  criminal  investi- 
gation procedures,  advanced  patrol 
methods,  penal  and  procedural  law,  com- 
puter operations  and  simulated  emergency 
responses. 

The  training  is  offered  during  a period 
of  two  years,  and  takes  place  at  the  New 
Rochelle  Police  Department  rather  than  at 


the  designated  police  training  academy  for 
the  Westchester  area.  Instructors  arc  drawn 
from  the  FBI,  New  York  City  and  New 
Rochelle  Police  Departments,  universities, 
colleges  and  the  local  community. 

One  of  the  overall  goals  of  the  project  is 
to  delegate  police  duties  to  the  recently 
trained  police  employees.  According  to  a 
recent  memorandum  issued  by  the  New 
Rochelle  department,  police  employees 
presently  assigned  to  patrol  activities  “do 
not  spend  most  of  their  time  properly  pre- 
venting or  investigating  serious  criminal 
activity.  . . . Furthermore,  there  is  little 
time  to  properly  attend  to  the  needs  of 
actual  or  potential  victims  of  criminal 
acts.” 

Commissioner  Hegarty  feels  that  instead 
of  responding  to  these  priorities,  most  de- 
partments and  their  financial  resources  are 
dedicated  to  providing  a variety  of  services 
not  related  to  police  work. 

Since  these  non-law  enforcement  areas 
are  now  being  handled  primarily  by  the 
CSWs,  the  police  officer  is  free  to  become 
involved  in  more  significant  investigatory 
duties,  especially  since  the  officer  is  now 
adequately  trained  to  handle  such  work, 
the  commissioner  said.  This  involvement 
with  more  serious  criminal  activity,  in  turn, 
increases  the  availability  and  productivity 
of  specialized  investigatory  employees.  Ac- 
cording to  department  figures,  during  1978 
patrol  units  will  assume  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  duties  formerly  handled  by 
detectives.  Detectives  will  then  be  able  to 
devote  their  time  and  skills  to  serious  crim- 
inal cases  only. 


SFPD,  LEAA  agree  on  plan 
to  better  service  to  Chinese 


Continued  from  Page  3 
ground.” 

Although  50  percent  of  San  Francisco’s 
Chinese  population  can  communicate  only 
in  their  native  tongue,  LEAA  discovered 
that  a total  of  Five  SFPD  officers  speak 
Chinese  and  that  there  arc  only  12  persons 
of  Chinese  ancestry  on  the  force. 

Henry  Der.  the  executive  director  of 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  empha- 
sized the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
“Thousands  of  Chinese  people  in  the  city 
cannot  get  help  when  they  need  it,"  he 
said.  “They  cannot  talk  to  officers  on 
patrol.  They  cannot  make  a phone  call  for 
help.” 

Under  the  agreement,  the  San  Francisco 
police  pledged  to  greatly  increase  the 
Chinese  language  skills  of  the  five  bilingual 
officers,  to  establish  liaison  with  Chinese 
citizens  groups,  to  consult  with  the  Chinese 
community  about  police  hiring  and  to 
publicize  available  law  enforcement  ser- 
vices in  both  English  and  Chinese  through 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  announce- 
ments. 

The  pact  also  stipulates  that  the  depart- 
ment would  continue  to  operate  its  anti- 
extortion unit,  whose  personnel  includes 
bilingual  officers,  in  the  city's  Chinatown 
district. 

Der  viewed  the  settlement  as  a positive 
development  for  the  Chinese  community. 
"I  think  the  agreement  is  a good  first  step 
because  at  least  one  Federal  agency  is  say- 
ing to  police  officials  that  it  is  going  to  be 
watching  what  they  do,"  he  noted.  “LEAA 
has  moved  on  this;  they  came  out  to  San 


Francisco  and  got  an  agreement,  and  we 
arc  very  appreciative.” 

Acknowledging  that  "right  from  the 
start  there  were  serious  problems  we  had 
inherited,”  San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Charles  R.  Gain  also  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  settlement.  "We  were  willing  to  negoti- 
ate a resolution,"  he  observed.  "We  were 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  reach  such  an 
amicable  solution.” 

The  director  of  LFAA’s  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  Compliance,  Lewis  W.  Taylor,  who 
had  participated  in  hammering  out  the 
pact,  emphasized  that  his  office  not  only 
enforces  vigorous  equal  employment  op- 
portunity compliance  but  also  full  service 
to  all  community  members.  He  added  that 
most  of  the  compliance  problems  arc 
brought  to  his  attention  via  complaints,  of 
which  he  receives  an  average  of  25  per 
month. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  see  to  it  that  state 
and  local  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
agencies  serve  the  entire  community 
equitably,"  he  declared.  “We  arc  making  it 
clear  to  our  grantees  and  subgrantccs  that 
they  will  lose  their  Federal  funding  unless 
they  strictly  adhere  to  nondiscriminatory 
policies." 

According  to  an  LEAA  spokesman,  the 
agency  has  been  operating  under  rcgula 
tions  that  mandate  funding  cutoffs  in  cases 
of  recalcitrance  for  the  past  year.  The  rules 
require  that  LEAA  notify  the  state  gover- 
nor  after  a finding  of  noncompliancf  with 
Federal  antidiscrimination  laws,  and  jf  the 
situation  is  not  corrected  within  90  days, 
funding  is  automatically  suspended. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Director  of  Law  Enforcement.  The  Puyallup  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, located  in  Tacoma,  Washington  are  seeking  a Direc- 
tor of  its  Law  Enforcement  Division.  The  tribe  is  seeking 
applicants  with  qualitative  administration  skills  and  or^ 
ganizational  abilities. 

Experience  in  funding  requests  and  a knowledge  of  In- 
dian reservation  law  enforcement  is  preferable,  but  not 
mandatory.  Annual  salary  range  is  between  $15,000  and 
$25,000. 

Send  inquiries  to  Joe  Bowen,  2215  East  32  St., 
Tacoma,  WA  98104.  Closing  date:  May  15,  1978. 

Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Nazareth  College,  a 
private  four-year  college  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  is  look- 
ing for  a person  with  at  least  a Master’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  social  work  or  a related  area  to  serve  as  director  of 
the  criminal  justice  program,  a position  which  involves 
teaching,  advising  and  administration. 

Rank  and  salary  are  open  and  depend  on  experience. 
Current  salary  range  is  between  $9,144  and  $12,000. 

For  further  information  mail  your  resume  to:  Dr.  Tom 
Blakely,  Nazareth  College,  Nazareth,  MI  49074.  An  Affir- 
mative Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Temple  University  has  recently 
established  a new  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  offering 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  Several  faculty  positions  are 
available  for  Fall  1978.  Candidates  should  possess  doctor- 
ate, or  an  advanced  degree  and  substantial  research  back- 
ground. Practical  experience  in  criminal  justice  is  desirable 
in  addition  to  other  requirements.  Send  vita,  including 
names  of  references,  to  Professor  Charles  H.  Rogovin, 


Chairman,  Seach  Committee,  Temple  University  Law 
School,  1719  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19122.  Deadline  for  applications  is  May  1,  1978.  Temple 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Position.  Troy  State  University 
in  Alabama  is  seeking  applicants  for  a criminal  justice 
teaching  position,  effective  September  1,  1978.  Responsi- 
bilities include  primary  teaching  in  a wide  range  of  crimi- 
nal justice  and/or  corrections  courses. 

An  earned  doctorate  or  evidence  of  completed  doctoral 
requirements  by  date  of  appointment  is  required.  Salary  is 
negotiable. 

Send  resume  to  Dr.  James  H.  Ford,  Academic  Dean, 
Troy  State  University  in  Montgomery,  P.O.  Drawer  4419, 
Montgomery,  AL  38101.  An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Employer. 

Public  Administration/Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh  is  offering  a tenure-track  po- 
sition in  the  above  areas,  starting  fall  1978.  Ph.D.  is  re- 
quired, however,  an  ABD  will  be  considered  if  it  is  com- 
pleted by  starting  date.  One  area  of  major  interest  should 
be  criminal  justice  administration,  including  police  admin- 
istration, correctional  administration  and  planning. 

Successful  candidate  will  teach  undergraduate/graduate 
courses  in  public  administration,  including  criminal  jus- 
tice administration,  and  help  develop  graduate  and  adult 
educational  programming.  Salary  and  fringe  benefits  are 
competitive  depending  on  qualifications  and  experience. 

Address  inquiries  with  vita  and  references  to:  Dr. 


Robert  A.  Lorinskas,  Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram, Political  Science  Department,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh,  W1  54901,  by  May  21,  1978.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Department  Chairman.  Mount  Mercy  College  is  accepting 
applications  for  a department  head  to  administer  its  crimi- 
nal justice  department  with  its  broadly-based  interdisci- 
plinary program.  They  arc  seeking  a criminal  justice  gener- 
alist  with  experience  in  the  field.  Preferred  teaching  areas 
are  public  policy  evaluation,  law,  applied  research  meth- 
odlogy  and  systems  and  management.  Duties  include 
maintaining  liaison  with  criminal  justice  agencies,  course 
content  development,  advising  students  and  scheduling 
classes  and  faculty. 

Persons  who  are  interested  should  send  resume,  tran- 
script and  three  letters  of  reference  to.  Mr.  Travis  Houser, 
Academic  Dean,  Mount  Mercy  College,  1330  Elmhurst 
Drive,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  IA  52402.  Application  dead- 
line is  July  1,  1978. 

Faculty  Positions.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City  anticipates  several  faculty  openings  for 
September  1978  at  the  assistant  professor  level.  Scholarly 
publications,  sustained  research  interest  and  teaching  com- 
petence are  required  for  all  positions.  Positions  are  open 
in  the  following  disciplines: 

Criminal  Justice  (4  positions).  A Ph.D.  or  appropriate 
terminal  degree  in  criminology,  criminal  justice  or  a re- 
lated discipline  is  required.  Employment  in  a criminal 
justice  or  a related  discipline  is  required.  Employment  in  a 
criminal  justice  agency  is  desirable.  Areas  of  interest  in- 
clude criminal  justice,  police  science,  federal  law  enforce- 
ment, security,  court  administration  and  corrections. 

Forensic  Science  (3  positions).  An  Organic  Mass  Spec- 
troscopist,  with  a Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistry,  is  needed  to 
teach  organic  chemistry  and  to  help  initiate  active  re- 
search program  with  a focus  in  forensic  science.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  seeking  a Ph.D.  in  forensic  science  or  other 
physical  or  biological  science  to  teach  serology,  immunol- 
ogy, and  general  criminalistics  courses  and  to  conduct  an 
active  research  program,  and  a Ph.D.  in  physics,  physical 
sciences  or  electrical  engineering  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  research  in  forensic  science  programs  and  to 
teach  general  physics. 

Legal  Philosophy.  A Ph.D.  is  required  with  a concen- 
tration in  the  area  of  philosophy  of  law  and  jurisprudence. 
Course  are  offered  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  for  students  majoring  in  criminal  justice  and 
government. 

Interested  persons  should  send  curriculum  vitae  and 
copies  of  recent  publications  to  appropriate  department 
chairmen  by  May  1,  1978.  Criminal  Justice:  Professor 
Lloyd  McCorkle;  Sciences:  Professor  Charles  Kingstom, 
Legal  Philosophy:  Professor  Robert  Montgomery.  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  An  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FACULTY  POSITION 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  and  Correc- 
tions, University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  a Council  on 
Social  Work  Education  accredited  undergraduate 
social  work  program,  has  a state  funded,  tenure  track 
position  open,  beginning  August,  1978. 

Applicants  should  have  a doctorate  in  social  work, 
sociology,  or  a relate  field. 

Applicants  must  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
teach  in  the  areas  of  criminology,  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, penology,  and  corrections.  Rank  and  salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  experience. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  June  15,  1978. 

The  University  of  Nevada  is  an  Affirmative  Action- 
Equal  Opportunity  employer.  All  qualified  persons 
are  urged  to  apply. 

For  further  information  and  details  write: 

Barbara  W.  Larsen,  Chairperson 
Department  of  Social  Services  & Corrections 
MSS  31 5 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
Reno,  Nevada  89557 


Criminal  Justice  Center 
MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Hcid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  cither 
by  “bad  men"  or  by  "bad  laws.”  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption.  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

# of  copies  @ $1.25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # of  copies  @ $1 .00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  'cooping'  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  arc  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy 's  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # „f  copics  @ j!  QO 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds,"  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $1 .50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chief’s  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  , # „f  copies  @ $1.25 

Prepared  under  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  L.E.A.A.,  Department  of  Justice 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 

Name  



Ci‘y State  Zip  

Make  < hecks  payable  to  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


May  15-16,  1978.  Seminar:  The  Crimi- 
nal Personality.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis  by 
The  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime.  A 
nominal  fee  will  be  required  to  cover  basic 
costs.  For  more  information,  write  or 
phone;  The  Women’s  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  1221  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103.  Telephone:  (314)  231-0425. 

• • • 

May  15-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Techniques 
of  Narcotics  Investigation.  To  be  held  at 
the  Davis  Keller  Conference  Center  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee:  $150. 
For  further  information  contact:  James  R. 
Horner,  S-203,  Henderson  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  Telephone:  (8141 
865-1452. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  by  Selec- 
tion Consulting  Center.  Tuition  $225.  For 
further  information  contact:  Selection 
Consulting  Center,  5777  Madison  Ave., 
Suite  820,  Sacramento,  CA  95841.  Tele- 
phone (916)  334-1974. 

• • • 

May  16-17,  1978.  First  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  The  Fire  and  Intruder  Security 
Markets  in  Europe.  Presented  by  Frost  & 
Sullivan,  Inc.,  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York.  Fee:  $495  includes  all  seminar  ses- 
sions, a personal  copy  of  the  visuals,  two 
luncheons  and  a cocktail  reception.  For 
more  details:  contact,  Frost  & Sullivan, 
Inc.  106  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  233-1080. 

• • • 

May  17-18,  1978.  Career  Criminal  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by  the  District 
Attorney  for  Multnomah  County.  Fee:  $30 
for  preregistration  and  $35  at  the  door. 
For  further  information  contact:  Kelly 
Bacon,  Career  Criminal  Conference.  Rm. 
600,  Multnomah  Count  Courthouse,  Port- 
land OR  97204.  Telephone:  (503)  248- 
3105. 

• • • 

May  18-25,  1978.  Training  Institutes 
Program.  To  be  held  in  Detroit  by  the  Na- 
tional Training  Institute.  For  additional  in- 
formation and  application  material,  con- 
tact: National  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
18258,  Seattle.  WA  98118.  Telephone: 
(206)  722-2439. 

• • • 

May  21-27,  1978.  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction  with 
LEAA.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
DSGA.  DeMauro  or  Detective  R.  Stengel, 
Project  Coordinators,  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 
(201)449-5200  Ext.  240. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Institute  on  Training 
In  Crisis  Intervention:  Emotional  First  Aid. 
To  be  held  at  Spalding  College,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners.  Tuition;  $165.  $150  for 
AACI  members.  For  more  details  contact: 
R.C.  Harrod,  NCCJ,  305  W.  Broadway, 
Louisville,  KY  40202.  Telephone:  (502) 
583-0281. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Security  Surveys  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Indiana  University  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $200.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write:  Donald  P.  Weir,  Coordi- 
nator of  Security  Training,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
150  W.  Market  Street,  Suite  400,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46204. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Ninth  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Airport 
and  Seaport  Police.  To  be  held  in  London, 
England.  For  more  details,  write:  The 
Secretary,  I.A.A.S.P.,  8 Gallions  Entrance, 


London  E16  2QD. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Detective  Training 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  Macomb  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center  in  Warren,  Michi- 
gan. For  more  information,  contact:  John 
Van  Horn,  Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center,  P.O.  Box  309,  V.'arren,  MI 
48090.  Telephone:  (313)  286-7555. 

May  24-26,  1978.  48th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  California  Probation.  Parole 
and  Correctional  Association.  To  be  held 
at  the  Riviera  Hotel  in  Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia. For  more  information,  contact: 
Ms.  Jane  Hartmann,  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ty Probation  Department,  235  E.  Mt. 
View,  Barstow,  CA  92311.  Telephone: 
(714)  256-0336. 

• • • 

May  25-26,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Selection 
Consulting  Center  in  Chicago.  Tuition. 
$225.  For  more  details  see;  May  15-16. 

• • • 

May  25-June  10,  1978.  Travelling  Sem- 
inar to  the  Cities  of  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
and  Lallinn.  Sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Dayton’s  Criminal  Justice  Program. 
Cost  $1383.  Further  information  is  avail- 
able from:  Professor  Brian  Firschner, 

Criminal  Justice  Program,  University  of 
Dayton,  OH  45469. 

• • • 

May  27-June  3,  1978.  Ninth  Circuit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  To  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Lahaina  Resort  in  Maui, 
Hawaii.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  3717,  Georgetown,  Washington, 
DC  20007.  Telephone:  (202)  965-3500. 

• • • 

May  28-Junc  9,  1978.  Police  Manage- 
ment Program.  Conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia's  Criminal  Justice  Division 
in  Athens.  Fee:  $425.  For  details  on  this 
and  other  programs,  contact:  Mike  Swan- 
son, Continuing  Education  Programs, 
Criminal  Justice  Division,  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
GA  30602.  Telephone:  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

June  1-2,  1978.  Seminar:  Police  Mental 
Health.  To  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Chaplains  and  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Inc.  Fee:  S45.  For  further  information  and 
registration  materials,  contact:  Mr.  Jack 
Brennan,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John 
Jay  College,  444  W.  56th  St.,  N.Y.,  NY 
10019. 

• • • 

June  5-6,  1978.  Mid-Level  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Education  and  Training  Center  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Phillip  C.  O’Sullivan,  Director, 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Training  Center,  100  E.  Henrietta  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14623.  Telephone:  (716) 
442-9106. 

• • • 

June  5-9,  | 1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To'  be  conducted 
in  San  Francisco  bv  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Company.  For  more  information,  write: 
Law  Enforcement  and  Security  Markets, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.,  06-1 7A, 
343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

June  5-30,  1978.  Criminal  Prevention 
Theory  and  Practice  Course.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Educational 
Programs  Manager,  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40222. 

• • • 

June  6-8,  1978.  Symposium:  The  Ap- 
plication of  Intelligence  to  the  Combatting 
of  Terrorism.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  For 
registration  and  additional  information, 
contact:  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay 
College,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

June  7-10.  1978.  Second  National 

Youth  Workers  Conference.  To  be  held 
at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Youth 
Alternatives  Project  in  conjunction  with 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Tom  McCarthy,  NYAP, 
Room  502,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036.  Telephone: 
(202)  785-0764. 

• • • 

June  10-11,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Method  Tutorial  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
San  Jose  at  the  LeBaron  Hotel.  Tuition; 
$68.  For  further  details,  contact:  Larry 
Eisenberg,  6678  Landcrwood  Lane,  San 
Jose,  CA  95120.  Telephone:  (408)  997- 
2677. 

• • • 

June  12-15,  1978.  The  Police  Executive 
and  the  Patrol  Function.  To  be  held  in  San 
Diego  by  the  Police  Executive  Program, 
Tuition:  $200.  For  details,  write:  G. 
Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Execu- 
tive Program,  1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20006. 

• • • 

June  12-23,  1978.  Command  Seminar 
V.  Presented  by  The  Metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Florida,  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment. Fee:  $200.  For  additional  details; 
contact:  William  H.  Dunman,  16400  NW 
32nd  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33054.  Tele- 
phone (305)  625-2438. 

• • • 

June  12-23,  1978.  Executive  Prosecutor 
Course.  To  be  presented  in  Houston,  by 
the  National  College  of  District  Attorneys. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Regis- 
trar, National  College  of  District  Attor- 
neys, College  of  Law,  University  of  Hous- 
ton, Houston,  TX  77004. 

• • • 

June  18,  1978.  Officer  Survival  Course. 

Presented  by  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact. California  Specialized  Training  Insti- 
tute. For  further  details,  contact:  Califor- 
nia Specialized  Training  Institute,  Building 
904,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo.  CA  93406. 
Telephone.  (805)  544-7101. 

• • • 

June  18-21,  1978.  The  1978  National 

Institute  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  To  be 


held  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in  Miami.  The 
institute  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Southern  States  Correctional  Associa- 
tion Conference.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact;  Betty  McGarth,  1311  Wine- 
wood  Blvd.  Tallahassee,  FL  32301. 

• • • 

June  19-21,  1978.  Seminar  on  Handling 
Hazardous  Materials  & Transportation 
Emergencies.  Presented  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Seattle.  For  further  information,  contact: 
James  V.  McKicrnan,  Senior  Fire  Service 
Training  Specialist,  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  470  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston  MA  02210. 

• • • 

June  19-23,  1978.  Course:  Analytical 
Investigation 'Method.  To  be  held  in  Dallas, 
Texas  by  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  Drawer  Q,  1528  Chapala  St. 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 

• • • 

June  19-23,  1978.  Child  Abuse  Work- 
shop. To  be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  the 
Delinquency  Control  Institute.  For  infor- 
mation and  registration,  write  or  call:  Ms. 
Betty  Fcmiz,  Delinquency  Control  Insti- 
tute, Tyler  Building,  3601  S.  Flower  St. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90007.  Telephone:  (213) 
741-2497. 

• • • 

June  19-23,  1978.  Sixth  Annual  Insti- 
tute on  the  Physical  Significance  of  Blood- 
stain Evidence.  Presented  by  Elmira  Col- 
lege in  Elmirca,  New  York.  Three  credit 
hours  arc  granted  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  institute.  Cost:  $220  for  gradu- 
ates, $142  for  undergraduates.  For  more 
information,  write  or  call:  Professor 

Herbert  Leon  MacDoncll,  Bloodstain  Evi- 
dence Institute,  Elmira  College,  P.  O.  Box 
1111,  Coming,  NY  114830.  Telephone: 
(607)  962-6581. 

• • • 

June  21-23,  1978.  Planning  and  Budget- 
ing Workshop.  To  be  held  at  the  Portland 
Hilton  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by 
the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For 
more  details,  write  or  call:  Michael  O'Neil, 
Vice  President,  Theorem  Institute,  1737 
North  First  St.,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA 
95112.  Telephone  : (800)  538-6896  outside 
of  California  or  (408)  294-1427  within 
California. 

• • • 

June  19-28,  1978.  Survey  Research  in 
Criminal  Justice  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center.  Fee:  $300.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director, 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
P.O  Box  4065,  Modesto,  Ca  95352.  Tele- 
phone: (209)  526-2000. 

• • • 

June  21-24,  1978.  Four-Day  Certified 
Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress  Analy- 
sis: The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented 
by  Law  Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.  To 
be  held  at  the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  on 
Raymond  Blvd.  Newark,  NJ.  Fee  S395. 
For  further  information,  write  or  call:  Law 
Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.,  88  Holmes 
St..  Box  128.  Belleville,  NJ  07109.  Tele- 
phone: (201)751-0001. 

• • • 

June  26-30,  1978.  Short  Course  for 
Defense  l-awycrs.  Conducted  by  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Fee: 
$250.  For  further  information  contact 
Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  357  East  Chicago  Ave., 
Chicago,  1L  60611. 

• • • 

July  10-14,  1978.  Basic/International 
Firearms.  Presented  by  the  Smith  & Wes- 
son Academy.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Director,  Smith  & Wesson.  Academy, 
Snrineficld.MA  01101. 
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Forum:  Are  police  the  real 
victims  of  victimless  crimes? 


Continued  from  Page  7 
place  for  alienating  the  public  from  the 
police,  then  the  enforcement  of  moral  laws 
must  surely  rate  a close  second.  In  my 
personal  view,  the  government  has  no 
business  legislating  morality,  nor  should 
the  police  be  enforcing  moral  standards 
that  would  better  be  left  as  a matter  of 
individual  choice  in  a free  society. 

Such  laws  presently  include  prostitu- 
tion, pornography,  use  of  marijuana, 
gambling  or  any  other  area  of  human  pref- 
erence to  engage  in  some  activity  that  does 
not  victimize  another  It  is  an  unfortunate 
lack  of  maturity  in  our  social  evolution 
that  self-righteous  people  can  impose  their 
own  moral  standards  on  eveyone  else  by 
passing  laws  that  dictate  how  each  of  us 
"ought"  to  behave.  The  problem  for  the 
police  is  that  as  long  as  "moral  crimes"  are 
defined,  there  is  an  obligation  to  take 
police  action  against  such  conduct  and,  of 
course,  alienate  the  person  against  whom 
such  action  is  taken.  Or,  the  conduct  can 
be  tolerated  and  thereby  open  an  oppor- 
tunity for  corruption  among  those  officers 
who  would  exact  a price  for  looking  the 
other  way  (even  if  there  is  no  corruption, 
the  public  seeing  the  tolerance  believes 
there  is  and  that  is  equally  damaging  in 

Police  Christmas  Cards 
Handcuff  Jewelry 
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promoting  alienation.  In  other  words,  the 
police  are  "damned  if  they  do  and  damned 
if  they  don’t." 

What  should  the  police  do  until  an  en- 
lightened public  repeals  all  of  the  moral 
laws  and  rationally  resolves  the  issue  at 
last?  They  should  make  a clear  statement 
of  priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  limited 
police  resources  and  obtain  full  citizen 
input  into  setting  those  priorities.  The 
public  then  assumes  the  obligation  to 
decide  whether,  for  instance,  chasing  pros- 
titutes is  to  take  precedence  over  chasing 
burglars,  and  the  police  are  not  left  in  the 
middle  trying  to  explain  whichever  course 
they  would  choose  to  take  if  left  to  their 
own  discretion.  I happen  to  believe  in 
citizen  participation  because  I have  found 
that  most  well-informed  people  are 
reasonable  and  keeping  them  informed  is 
really  easier  than  trying  to  hide  the  facts 
from  them. 

• • • 

(The  above  article  will  be  concluded  in 
the  May  2nd  edition  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.) 

D.  P.  Van  Blaricom 
has  been  chief  of  the 
Bellevue,  Washington, 

Police  Department 
since  1975  The  hol- 
der of  a master  of 
public  service  degree 
from  Seattle  Univer- 
sity, he  began  his 
police  career  in  Belle- 
vue in  1956,  serving  in  a multitude  of  in- 
vestigatory, command  and  administrative 
positions.  Van  Blaricom  is  a graduate  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  and  has  served 
as  a consultant  to  the  Justice  Department’s 
Community  Relations  Service. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  FILMS  - Centron  Edu- 
cational Films  is  offering  a number  of  mo- 
tion picture  and  sound  filmstrip  programs 
designed  to  illustrate  to  young  audiences 
the  need  for  safety  in  using  such  vehicles  as 
school  buses,  bicycles  and  motorcycles. 

"Primary  School  Bus  Safety"  and 
“School  Bus  Safety  and  Courtesy"  deal 
with  safety  to  and  from  the  bus  stop  in 
both  urban  and  rural  settings,  proper  de- 
portment on  the  vehicle  and  emergency 
evacuation  procedures.  The  former  is 
geared  toward  primary  age  school  children, 
while  the  latter  is  suitable  for  general 
school  audiences. 

A third  film,  “Motorcycle  Safety  and 
Courtesy  in  Traffic,"  covers  such  topics  as 
familiarization  with  motorcycle  controls, 
safety  checks  of  cycle  equipment,  hand  sig- 
nals, protective  gear  and  clothing,  defensive 
riding,  braking  distances,  and  night  visibil- 
ity. 

For  bicycle  riders,  Centron  offers  "Bike- 
Wise,  To  Be  Sure"  and  “Bicycle  Safety: 
The  Rules  of  the  Road.”  The  first  is  de- 
signed for  general  audiences,  while  the 
second  is  tailored  for  grade  school  children. 
Both  films  emphasize  that  a bike  is  a vehi- 
cle and  is  therefore  subject  to  all  traffic 
laws. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Centron  Education  Films,  1621  West  Ninth 
Street,  P.O.  Box  687,  Lawrence,  KN 
66044. 

• • • 

SCANNING  MONITOR  - The  Realistic 
PRO-2001  can  receive  up  to  16,560 
frequencies  which  can  be  programmed 
through  the  use  of  a micro  processor 
capable  of  scanning  16  channels  or  search- 
ing an  entire  band  segment  for  signals. 

Features  include  an  LED  program  dis- 
play, a built-in  nine-volt  battery  to  main- 
tain channel  storage  while  the  set  is  off, 


switchable  automatic  or  manual  scan,  indi- 
vidual channel  lockout  buttons,  and  a high- 
speed skipper  circuit  that  maintains  a con- 
stant scan  rate  of  15  channels  per  second. 

Bands  covered  by  the  scanner  include 
VHF-Lo  (30-50  MHz),  two-meter  Ham 
(144-148  MHz),  VHF-Hi  (148-174  MHz). 
Ham/govemment  (430-450  MHz),  UHF-Lo 
(450-470  MHz),  and  UHF-Hi  (470-512 
MHz) 

Designed  to  operate  on  either  120  VAC 
or  12  VDC  current,  the  set  comes  complete 
with  a built-in  speaker,  jacks  for  auxiliary 
output  accessories,  separate  antenna  inputs 
for  VHF  and  UHF,  power  cables,  and  a 
mobile  mounting  bracket. 

The  unit  can  be  purchased  directly  from 
Radio  Shack  dealers.  The  stores  located  in 
all  50  states  and  Canada,  carry  a complete 
line  of  scanning  monitor  receivers,  anten- 
nas and  accessories. 

• • • 

ANTI-BUGGING  DETECTORS  - De- 
signed to  monitor  an  environment  for  the 
use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  equipment, 


CC  Systems’  VL  12C  and  VL  22H  surveil- 
lance receivers  perform  an  electronic  sweep 
of  the  premises  to  detect,  locate  and  verify 
a suspicious  transmission. 

Similar  in  principle  to  a Geiger  Counter, 
the  units  utilize  an  antenna  probe  to  sniff 
out  a device  in  such  typical  hiding  places  as 


behind  lighting  fixtures,  under  furniture 
and  inside  air  vents.  Once  a transmission  is 
detected,  an  audible  beep  is  sent  through 
the  receiver’s  speaker,  increasing  or  de- 
creasing in  speed  according  to  the  set’s  dis- 
tance from  the  bugging  device. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  CCS  units  is  a 
verification  mode  which  identifies  signals 
caused  by  commercial  radio  stations  or 
faulty  fluorescent  lighting.  When  the  unit's 
selector  switch  is  flipped  to  the  ■‘verifier" 
position,  a continuous  audible  squeal  will 
be  produced  if  an  electronic  listening  de- 
vice is  operating  in  the  immediate  area. 

Complete  details  on  the  receivers  can  be 
obtained  from:  CC  Systems,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016.  Telephone; 


(212)  682-4637. 


ANIMAL  PROBLEM  SLIDES  - Police  Re 
search  Associates  is  distributing  a sound/ 
slide  program  that  presents  some  of  the 
basic  problems  in  animal  conrol  encoun- 
tered by  law  enforcement  officers. 

Featuring  35  color  slides  and  a 16-min- 
ute cassette  tape,  the  package  demonstrates 
techniques  for  handling  animal  bite  cases, 
destruction  of  injured  animals,  stray  live- 
stock, wild  game  animals  and  snakes.  Pub- 
lic relations  and  liability  protection  proce- 
dures are  also  included. 

For  additional  information,  write:  Po- 
lice Research  Associates.  P.O.  Box  1103, 

Walteria,  CA  90505. 

• • • 

UNIFORM  FOOTWEAR  - Hanover  Shoe. 
Inc.,  which  has  been  designing  and  supply- 
ing footwear  for  state  and  municipal  law 
enforcement  agencies  since  1899,  is  offer- 
ing an  illustrated  brochure  of  its  latest  pro- 
duct line. 

For  copy  of  the  flier  and  a wholesale 
price  list,  write  or  phone;  The  Hanover 
Shoe,  Inc.,  Uniform  Footwear  Department, 
Box  340,  Hanover,  PA  17331.  Telephone 
(717)  632-7575 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you'd  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


